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Foreword 



Within tne past five years, new developments in community 
college education have occurred in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Massachusetts as well as iu New York 
State. Buffalo is in a geograph'c location central to this entire 
region. This, plus the fact that State University of New York at 
Buffalo is committed to expanding its program to include the com- 
munity college field, made it an excellent sponsor for this seminar. 

The seminar was planned under the auspices of the School of 
Education of the State University at Buffalo and the University 
Ck>uncil for Educational Administration. The latter is a profes- 
sional association of graduate programs in educational administra- 
tion whose professors convene, periodically, to improve the quality 
of their professional action in educational administration. This 
seminar attracted forty professors of educational administration 
from representative sections of the United Stat^ and Canada. They 
represented major institutions of higher education throughout the 
Nation. 

In addition to the professors of educational administration, 
many New York State community college presidents attended. 
They conuibuted to the discussion from their concern with imme- 
diate administrative problems and issues. 

We at Buffalo welcomed the opportunity to co-snonsor the 
seminar. We are convinced much was said of value to the evolving 
community college movement. We are appreciative of the many 
fine presentations which wr e made. 

The primary responsibili .y for the development and conduct 
of the seminar rested with Dr. Pauline F. Hunter, Associate Pio- 
fessor of Higher Education at State University and Dr. S. V. Mar- 
torana. Executive Dean of the Two-Year Colleges of the State 
University of New York. Each is to be commended for the dili- 
gence and the insight which led to the success of the seminar. 
Finally, we would wish to express appreciation to Mr. Joseph 
Nechasek, a graduate student in higher education, for the many 
things he did to make the seminar a success. 

Dean Robert S. Fisk 

School of Education 

State University of New York 
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Preface 



The unique position of the community colleges in American 
society makes it imperative that the administrators of these in- 
stitutions understand the complex of factors that are continually 
shaping them. The philosophic foundations and flexible modes of 
operation of community colleges resist the traditions and stability 
of the four-year colleges and universities. As society changes, com- 
munity colleges change to meet society’s needs for education imme- 
diately beyond the high school level. The community college 
administrator, more than others, therefore, needs to be apprised 
of new thinking on problems which bear directly on the direction 
these institutions will take in the next decade. 

The philosophy of the two-year college needs to be expressed 
and stressed repeatedly, and the articulation of philosophy and the 
importance of this philosophy to the administration of these in- 
stitutions is a recurrent problem. Professors of administration 
should note these facts and relate them to matters which junior 
college adminisrators might handle. 'JThe importance given by 
professors of educational administration to the problem of articu- 
lation of two-year and four-year programs for example, is of great 
significance to the junior o>llege movement. 

The need for research in community college education is 
paramount, fhe foundation upon which to build the future direc* 
tions of these institutions is dependent upon an imdcrsbiading of 
the society they serve, an awareness of how they are to be financed, 
an understanding of wiiat kind of education is necessary for occu- 
pational change and for life in an urban society. Participation in 
the seminar was seen to be helpful to a clearer appreciation of 
areas in which new research is needed. 

The seminar, the proceedings of which are presented in this 
monograph, had the following purposes: (1) To explore new think- 
ing and knowledge necessary for an understanding of the role of 
the two-year college in a changing world. (2) To relate this new 
knowledge to the continuing development of the two-year college 
and to the administrative process. (3) To examine carefully with 
professors of educational administration the problems of articula- 
tion between the secondary school and two-year college philosophy 
and administration and, (4^ To open research areas which may 
have been useful to the participants. 
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The criteria set forth as a prerequisite for the Career Develop- 
ment Seminars were met through the exploration of “challenging 
ideas’* on the “frontier of knowledge.” A complex of external 
factors which influence the direction these institutions will take 
in the decades to come was explored. These factors included a 
new society, a new economics related to school finance, and frontier 
thinking on the effects of occupational change and urbanization. 

In addition to the external factors that influence the role of 
the two-year college, internal factors which influence the leadership 
of these institutions were explored. These factors included, among 
others, the changing nature of the student clientele and faculty- 
administrative relationships. 

The content for discussion at the seminar set forth a series of 
companion papers on topics which influence teaching, research and 
administration in the junior college field. The companion papers 
took up the problems related to the society and the junior college, 
to the financing of junior college education, problems of urban- 
ization and its effect on junior college education, and to the occu- 
pational trends and the implications of these trends for planning 
junior college education. TTie papers present broad issues on im- 
portant matters confronting American education as s<;en by some 
of the Nation’s outstanding leaders in the areas of sociology, eco- 
nomics, urbanization and occupations. The implications of these 
broad issues for community college administration were reviewed 
by distinguished educators whose work is more specifically related 
to problems of community college education. 

The seminar was planned so that the educators speaking on 
the broader issues would exchange papers with the leaders in 
junior college education in advance of the presentation of the 
papers. This exchange of papers was intended to bring cohesion 
and coherence to the issues discussed. In addition, the planning 
committee believed that the organization of the se mi nar in such 
a manner would identify new research areas which could be ex- 
plored by professors of educational administration. 

An evaluation of the seminar revealed that planning of this 
type is stimulating and provocative, but that work sessions by the 
conference participants with the seminar leaders might lead to a 
more fruitful experience for the participants. Broad issues need 
to be synthesized with more specific ones so that practitioners and 
others can come to grips with the problems related directly to the 
community colleges in the Nation. Discussion of issues and prob- 
lems related to junior college education are irrelevant without 
understanding of means of putting to work practical application 
of the issues. 
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The conference planners would like to express thanks to the 
planning committee who assisted us in the initial organization of 
the conference: Jack Culbertson and Bryce Fogarty from the Uni- 
versity Council; Jesse R. Barnet, Program Associate, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges; Professors Adelle H. Land, G. Lester 
Anderson, and George Holloway and Dean Robert S. Fisk and 
Assistant Dean Kenneth Toepfer from Slate University of New 
York at Buffalo. Thanks are also directed specifically to Joseph £. 
Nechasek and Phyllis Munson, graduate students in higher educa- 
tion at State University of New York at Buffalo, who organized 
and coordinated the many details of the conference. 

S. V. Martorana 
Pauline F. Hunter 



March 5, 1966 
Buffalo, New York 
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The Role of the Community College 
In the Future Education of American Youth 

S, V. Martorana, Executive Dean of the Two-Year Colleges, 
State University of New York. 



Chancellor Furnas, Dean Fisk, Professors from member insti- 
tutions of the University Council on Educational Administration, 
colleagues and friends in community and technical college educa- 
tion. My remarks this evening are addressed, perhaps, more to one 
of the four groups that were identified by Dean Fisk in his intro- 
ductory remarks than to the other three. As you will notice as I get 
along into the talk my comments and suggestions will be more 
directly addressed to the members of the University Council on 
Educational Administration. At the same time I believe that the 
content of my paper will also have relevance for the work being 
carried on by community college administrators, special consul- 
tants to this career seminar, and to graduate students enroHed in 
programs leading to professional careers in community colleges. 

During the past several years I have been privileged to be in- 
volved and allowed to participate in a good number of conferences, 
planning sessions, and meetings of various kinds relevant to higher 
education in general and to the course that the development of 
higher education is expected to take here in New York State in 
particular. The privilege and opportunity to be involved in this 
way was, I realize, due largely to the fact that as assistant com- 
missioner for higher education planning, I was working on a very 
important assignment for the New York State Board of Regents, 
an assignment that I hope and believe was carried out etfcctively 
by the successful development and publication of the Regei.:ts 
1964 Plan for the Expansion :.nd Development of Higher Educa- 
tion in New York State— the first such plan and report in the 
history of the State.^ 

But of all the important meetings of recent years, none in my 
mind was as important or as filled with potential for productive 
results for the long-range good of higher education, both for New 
York and for other states, as this one that is starting tonight. I am 
highly grateful and pleased that I can be a part of it. In carrying 
out my part in the meeting I will try not only to portray and em- 

1, The Regents Statewide Flan for the Expansion and Development of Higher 

Education, 1964. The University of the State of New York, The State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N, Y. April, 1964. 
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pbasize why I believe this conference to be so important, but also 
to cause you to extend your fullest efforts to the business of 
conference and to cany its resulu with you to each of your home 
campuses. Only if this is done by each of you will this 
really achieve the purposes and lasting effects its planners intended. 

The^ topic to which we are asked to address ourselves 
evening is the role of the community coile<re in the future educa- 
non of American youth, and it is predsely" because I beUeve that 
the role cam and u likely going to be both very large and very influ- 
ratial ^t I attach a deep sense of imporunce to this University 
Council on Educational Administration Career Development Semi- 
nar. Notice that I have used some guarded language in the stote- 
ment just made. I did not say that the role of the community col- 
tege js going to l»e large and effective in the future education of 
Ameren youth; I said that, in my mind, it can and is likely to be 
so. meAer ot not the full potential of service in the post-high 
sc^l cducauon of youth and adults inherent in the conununity 
coU^ Idea and philosophy, as this is now understood, actuaUy 
eventiutes, r^ts in very I^ige measure on the actions taken by you 
Iiamapants in this conference. Your actions in dealing with your 
*^l?f8^e$ back at your home campuses, in dealing also with the 
publics with which you come in contact, and in associating with 
yom smdents an make or break the community coUegc in ful- 
filling Its role of post-high school eduational service in the nation. 

These are strong words, but I believe them to be true. Let me 
explain further what I nw»an 

•11 ^ foreseeable future there 

L “**"*"“*^*®** or even an acceleration of two alrady well- 
estabh^ed trends. One is to provide more opportunity for formal 
eduation for more of our youfh. and the other is to provide more 
programs of a quasi-eJuations^l nature for more of our out-of- 
sAool population, both youth and adults. During the past deade 
a most every state in the nation has established some new program 
to extend opportonity for formal post-high school eduation. Some 
of the states as in the cases of Alabama and Pennsylvania in 1964 
and Connecticut in ?965 established steps toward new sute-wide 
^tems of community colleges. Others, as in the cases of Arkansas. 
New York. North Carolina. Massachusetts and others in recent 
yars have crated new programs of finandal aid to students to 
assist thm to airy on their eduational pursuits. After making 
a nw de^iture in support of education with enactment of the 
National Mense Act of 1958. the Federal Government has come 
forward with programs of multi-billion dollar aid to expand 
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higher education to all levek and to help many students take 
advantage of the new opportunities available. 

At the same tirae we have seen a stream of new programs of 
quasi-educational nature. Here for example are the training pro- 
grams set in motion by the federally sponsored Manpower De- 
velopment Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, the Appalachia 
Act, and others. 

Though lesser known or reported in the national press, many 
state programs were formulat^ recently with much the same 
purposes and results as were held for the federal enactments. To 
dte just a couple of illustrations from New York State, your atten- 
tion is called to the College Discovery Program of City University 
of New York which the State Legislature approved in 1964 and 
reaflirmed in 1965, and the new efforts to extend the education 
and training opportunities for women in New York State. 

Yet the clamor for a greater educational reach to the youth in 
our population continues. Recently, in a nationally syndicated 
column, columnist Holmes Alexander commented on the new 
and “Upward Bound” program for education and sums up his 
evaluation of the program which is sponsored by Sargent Shriver, 
head of the Office of Economic Opportunity, in these wmtls: 

“But Upward Bound is also something beyond personal sal- 
vation. Its director is an unorthodox young educator. Dr. 
Richard Frost, whom Shriver has imported from Oregon. 
Frost had been in town only a few hours when he began firing 
verbal broadsides into the Education Establishment. The 
high-quality universities, he said, made their reputations by 
rejecting non-brilliant students and flunking out a third of 
those accepted. It was a survival-of-the-fittest system that suit- 
ed the yesteryears when a diploma was a social distinction and 
the goal of education was a production c f an intellectual elite. 

But now that the twin explosions of population and technol- 
ogy have almost doomed the uneducat^ to unemployment, 
creating a whole cast of relief rollers and back street c riminals. 
Frost feels the pedagogue can no longer get by with teaching 
only the bright and cooperative. 

Upward Bound starts with the handicap of a silly slogan which 
tags it with superficiality and public relations razzle-dazzle. 
But Shriver and Frost have their hands around an idea that 
shouldn’t be belittled.”* 



2. The Knickerbocker News, Albany, N. Y., October 13, 1965. 
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I bt^lieve much of the importance of what Mr. Alexander is 
trying to convey to the public is in that last phrase “an idea that 
shouldn't be belittled.” 

All of you are well acquainted, I am sure, with the recent pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, calling for universalization of post-high 
school education, much as high school education is generally uni- 
versalized now.3 The call for such action is not restriaed to leaders 
in the educational world, however. Asserting that fourteen years of 
formal schooling is not a “luxury but a necessity”, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, ambassador to the United Nations, in an article published in 
the Junior College Journal last month goes on to say, “But it is 
the duty of society to build an educational system which fits the 
abilities and fulfills the needs of each particular individual.”^ 
(Goldberg incidentally is a graduate of Chicago ty Junior Col- 
lege.) And more than incidental notice should : uiken that his 

statement sounds very much like the motto of State University of 
New York. The motto of State University of New York, for you 
people who come from outside this state, is, “Let Each Become All 
He Is Capable of Being.” We should notice that the position held 
by Mr. Goldberg in his statement is not one confined only to those 
people who share his particular political persuasion. Other leaders 
in our nation who disagree with Mr. Goldberg politically are on 
record supporting the same position of extension of universal edu- 
cational opportunity that is reflected in the article he has published 
in the Junior College Journal. 

I have a strong hunch that all a^oug in tiiis presentation so 
far, many of you have been asking yourselves the qestion, “When 
is he going to get to the statistics?” According to the usual script 
in a talk about the role of the emnmunity college now and in 
the future, there should be a section on the historic and expected 
growth of the community college, and no doubt you have b^ ex- 
pecting to hear the story again tonight. 

But if this is so, I’m going to disappoint you because 1 am not 
going to dwell on what I am sure you have already heard an d 
know. My intent in describing the push for more post-high school 
education in the nation was not to set the stage for statistics to 
impress you again with the really astounding rate of growth of 

3. Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunity for Education Be- 
yond the High School, pp. 4-5. Washington. D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1964. 

4. Arthur J. Goldberg, "Education for Freedom and Equalitv,” Junior Collie 
Journal, XXXVl (September, 1965). p. 7. 
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community colleges. Ratiier, the purpose for stressing the state 
and national eCEorts to create more post-high school educational 
opportunity was to show that the role of the community college 
(defined as all types of public post-high school two-year institu- 
tions) in the future of education of American youth has to be 
defined in a context much broader than the formal American 
educational structure of elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. The role of the community college nr.ust be defined also in 
terms of the relationships that this institution holds and w'ill hold 
in the future to many existing and new social, economic cultural 
and political i;:stitutions which arc, to say the least, quasi or semi- 
educationai in function, and which duplicate or overlap the com- 
mun. y college in purpose, in program, and in clientele served. 

Here is where this conference, your participation in it, and 
your following-up efforts after you leave it, can be extremely im- 
portant and critically helpful. So I turn in the last half of my pres- 
entation, not to defining the role of the community collie, but to 
raising fw your consid^tion and attention some critical questions 
about the role of these institutions and how this seminar and you 
participants can help to sharpen, explain, and perfect that role. In 
short, I want to talk about what may be termed "research and de- 
velopment” in community college administration— a matter with 
whidi all of you are certainly very directly concerned. 

We who are in the daily position of administering, promoting, 
and interpreting community colleges need the help of you who 
are active in research in and development of educational admin- 
istration. To point out some possibUities as to how your efforts in 
research and in improvement of practices in administration can 
help, I V70uld like you to consider four matters relevant to the 
community college development in American education. These 
are (1) the commitment of educational service these institutitms 
have, (2) the record of accomplishment or executicm of their com- 
mitment which the community colleges have adiieved thus fm, 
(3) the techniques of evaluation and analysis that have been ap- 
plied to their performance, and (4) the techniques and procedures 
by which the community colleges cm be given improved or rein- 
forced direction where thi? is now weak. 



Commitment of Service 

For at least the last 45 years or so of the roughly 60 years that 
the public junior or community college movement has been in 
evidence in American education, there has been general and in- 
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crcdsing consensus among educ&tion^ scholus and researchers 
that fhe institution was to perform five broad, but basic functions. 
As early as 1920, Leonard V. Koos, in his classic and theu monu- 
mental Commonwealth Study, identified these functions. More 
recently, new writers, some of whom are with r.s tonight such as: 
Leland Medsker and his associates at the University of California; 
Ralph Fields and his associates at Columbia University; and Clyde 
Blocker, a community college president, and his associates have 
redesenbed and reemphasized the same goals for community col- 
leges.* In February 1964. the New York State Board of Regents 
published a pamphlet again setting forth these five large purposes 
and I should like to quote from the Regents' 1964 Plan to empha 
size them again to you. 

“III-The comprehensive community colleges should be expected 
to perform the following specific educational functions: 

A. General Education. To provide post-secondary school 
general background and experience for all students in 
conjunction with study in their major academic field. 

B. College or University Transfer Education. To provide 
the requisite courses for two years of collegiate study for 
students who are interested and competent to carry then- 
studies to the bachelor's degree. 

C. Occupational or Terminal Education. To provide pro- 
grams of education and training beyond the high school, 
but below the professional level, for students seeking, for 
whatever reason, immediate entry into the productive 
labor force in business, industry, or government organiza- 
tions in need of employees with higher level abilities; and 
for persons already employed but seeking to improve or 
learn new skills required in our changing economic and 
cultural environment. 

D. Adult or Continuing Education. To provide progr ams 
of continuing education appropriate to and consistent 
with the level immediately above the high school in the 

educational system to assist adults of all ages to meet 



5. I^nard y. Koto. The Junior College, Vol. I., pp. 27-187. Minneapolis. 
Minn.: The University of Minnesota. 1924. 

Inland Medsker. The Junior College, Progress and Prospect, pp. 51-83. 
New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 

Reids. The Community College Movement, New York: McGiaw- 
Hill Book Company. 1962. 

Clyde E. Blower. Robert H. Plummer, and Richard C. Richardson. The 

Two-Ynr College, A Social Synthesis, pp. 12-20. New York: Pre.iticc Hall 
Inc.. iHo5- * 
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changing educational, cultural, and economic conditions 
and to implement changes in their personal objectives. 

E. Guidance and Ck>unseling. To provide for all students 
the necessary testing, guidance, and counseling to enable 
^ch one to know and to accept his strengths and limita- 
tions and to choose the program most suited to him in 
the light of objective information and his personal situ- 
ation at the time.”* 

These five purposes of community college education are not 
new to many of you. Yet you should keep them well and constantly 
m mind as you pursue your discussions of the next three days. As 
you do this, with the wealth of new and upto<late information 
about the sociological, cultural, and economic conditions that mark 
our changing world, you will and should ask such questions as 
these: Can these t^ks actually be effectively discharged by the 
community college in today and tomorrow's world? Are these ex- 
clusively the tasks for community colleges to perform? If the tasks 
are to be shared by some other formal educational agencies or 
quasi or semi-educational agencies, what procedures or structures 

can best he established to bring about such cooperative relation- 
ships? 



The Record of Accomplishment 

Despite the fact timt there is in general little argument about 
the five broad educational functions which community colleges 
should get done, there is considerable doubt among community 
college leaders that the established tasks are in fact being accom- 
plished. Professor Medsker in his extensive study of the public 
junior college, in several places calls attention to the uneven suc- 
cess reached by public two-year colleg in achieving their accepted 

goals. He also calls for more consensus and directed effort to cor- 
rect this matter.^ 

This IS not to say that the community colleges have failed or 
are failing in their responsibilities. It means definitely, however, 
that the record of achievement is spotty and disbalance^ Perhaps 
during the course of this seminar you can cast more light imme- 
diately onto why this disbalanced achievement has come about or, 
if this cannot be done, propose some new studies or approaches to 
finding this out. More than this, you should ask: Is the record of 
the community colleges when studied in the light of future con- 



6. The Regents Statewide Plan, op. cit., p. 124, 

7. Inland Medsker, op. cit., pp. 23-27, 135, 160-67. 204, 816-20. 
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ditions in our society likely to show a more even accomplishment 
o the five goals stated or one which will he still more ra^p^ed than 
IS now recorded? If it is presumed that the record should be more 
even and complete, how can research and development in admin- 
istration help to get this result? 



Evaluation and Analysis 

Obviously, the statements already made indicate that com 
munity college has for some time been subjected to quite a bit of 
intensive and extensive study and critical analysis. More is certain 
to take place ^ the institution becomes more prevalent and assumes 
greater prominence in the total American educational enterprise. 

One ^n say with little fear of challenge, however, that much 
of the published research about the public community college is 
of descriptive nature rather than penetratingly analytical. The 
studies coming out of the Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion at Berkeley,® I believe, are among the exceptions, but the 
generalization just stated is a defensible one. 

We do see some beginnings of more probing research in as- 
pect of the community college other than of administration. One 
of the claims made often by and for there colleges is that they are 
unique and quite different from other types of higher educational 
institutions, and some penetrating research into this contention 
has been recently released. One study on this is the work of the 
American College Testing Service in Iowa and reports that the 
environmental influence on students and the attitudes toward their 
college experience is in some important respects significantly differ- 
ent in community colleges than was f jund in comparable studies 
in otlier types of colleges.® A like conclusion is reported in the pre- 
hmmary release of the study on transfer students from two-year 
colleges to four-year colleges now underway by Thomas Shea, State 

University of New York, and Alex Ducannis, of the New York State 
Education Department.^® 

8. See /or example: Leland Medsker, op. dt.; Burton R. Clark Th^ 

Boor Co//^e; c^e Study, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1%0- 
f Knoell, A Digest of Research Reports, Berkeley Calif • Centpr 

for r*. study „t Higher Education, Unive«it,^of 

9. Jam« M. ^chards. Jr., Lorraine M. Rand, and Leonard P. Rand De 

Pro^Lm, CoW^ge Testing 

State Education Department, preliminary report of findings, (unpuWishS). 
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But these are not studies directly related to the administration 
of community colleges. The most notable effort to date in this as- 
pect of community college operations is the nationwide Leadership 
Training Program sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation, American 
Association of Junior Colleges and ten of the nation’s major uni- 
versities. This, however, is more directed at the development of 
administrative personnel than aimed at basic research in the ad- 
ministrative process. Except for the by-products of research pro- 
duced by some of the graduate fellows in the program by their 
theses and dissertations, little basic research results have emanated 
from the Kellogg Leadership Training Program. This is not a 
aiticism of the program, but merely a recognition of its different 
n ain purpose. The program has indeed been an excellent one in 
producing more effective and a greater number of administrators. 
But related research has been very little. 

The fact of the matter is that in the field of community college 
administration we just have not had the kind of pervasive and 
penetrating research typical of the efforts of members of the Uni- 
versity Council for Educational Administration in the fields of 
elementary and secondary school administration. Much more fun- 
damental research is needed in community college administration 
that drals particularly with the subtleties of the process and espe- 
cially in the realms of decision making, communication, and pro- 
cesses and techniques of administrative control. 

Indeed, one of the topics most contentiously debated in the 
literature and among the leaders of community colleges is the 
question of the best or most advantageous structure or education 
organization within which these colleges should be placed. (I, my- 
self, have contributed my share to this debate.) In all honesty, 
again, however, it has to be reported that much of this debate over 
the past 3 or 4 decades has been based on rather shallow studies. 
Our evaluation of the administrative organization of community 
colleges has been based again essentially on descriptive studies. 
You sj^cialists in research in this field can help provide much more 
definitive criteria and analytic techniques than any that have yet 
been utilized. 

In the improvement and refinement of our efforts to evaluate 
the community college as an educational and social institution we 
need to ask ourselves several hard questions. One, for example, 
would be: Are we still trying to fit a new educational concept into 
old molds of administrative structures? Must the community college 
be attached structurally with the public high school levels? Or with 
the university level? How well do various structures work and. 
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more importantly, why do they perform as they do? What criteria 
of evaluation and anaylsis can be applied? How long must they be 
applied before definitive judgments can be made? And again, why? 



Improved or Reinforced Direction 

that the community 

colleges seem constantly to need reaffirmation of their educational 

purposes ana . peated interpretation of their goals and programs. 

pcrwns actively engaged in community college work 

(I ^ here referrmg to faculty and administrators) there eLts too 

often only a partial appreciation of the institution, its educational 

miwion, chpracteristics, and programs. This can be and often is a 

vSi effectiveness cf the services the collies can pro- 
vide to their constituencies. ^ ^ 

Beyond the college personnel, the condition I am referring to 
IS even worse. Despite the yeoman and energetic efforts Zhe 
American As^iation of Junior Colleges and despite comparably 
serious work by state and local interests in community colleges the 

SlS M appreciation of the community 

college as a viable and meanmgful instituUon in ctkr society is 

very, very weak, vague, or sometimes downright erroneousi 

At the saine time this is said, you should also notice that major 
deasions we being made almost every day that affect the cT 
munity coll^ and their operations. And! hear this; theseT 
r are tetng made not by professionals in the administration 

developed and refined know- 
af extensive research on the questions 

““de by members of state legis- 
\i*t! eongress: state university faculty, adminisfra- 

tors, md tords of trustees; state boards of education, and state 
^ucauon departra^ts, too often with little or no comultation 
with speaalists in the community college level of education. 

What are the Implications of what I have said for research 
Md development in community college education? They are I 
believe many and far reaching. Public interpretation of the enttr- 
pr^ administemd is a vital aspect of the atoinistiative procei 
Development of knowledge about the process and effectiv^ess of 
tertniques of o^munication is your professional responsibUity 
The members of the University Council on Educatioiml Admin- 
istraaon have proved their ability to find the answers to the com- 
parable problem at the elementary and secondary level. We hope 
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this seminar will be the start to new efforts to find the answers 
also which relate to community college education. 



Conclusion 

This takes me to the conclusion of my remarks this evening. 
In closing there are just two items of informational nature that 
you should know. One is related to one of the obvious actions 
suggested throughout my remarks, namely, that we need more 
centers for research, special studies, and development concentrat- 
ing on the community college, its program, and the clientele it 
serves. We at the State University of New York are going to do 
our bit in this regard by encouraging the development of just 
such a center here at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
In doing this, I am sure I speak for all at State University of New 
York and at State University of New York at Buffalo when I say 

all efforts to support and assist this new center will be very much 
appreciated. 

The other fact for your attention relates to my comments to- 
night and the program of the next three days. My purpose here has 
been to try to show the great need for more information, more 
precise knowledge, more tested techniques about administration of 
community colleges. We need this back-up and supporting material 
now as we try to carry forward the work of these institutions from 
day to day. But, even more, we need this kind of enlightened 
understanding as it will bear on our work tomorrow— when we will 
be living in a world quite different from the one we are in today. 

This conference is planned so that some of the best minds in 
the^ country who know the nature and trends of change in our 
society can team up with some of the best minds in the community 
college administration. Together they can assess the conditions and 
status of today and look into the likelihoods of tomorrow. Out of 
the prwess, we sincerely hope will come not only better answers for 
immediate application to current problems, but steps toward more 
effective community colleges in the future. 

There is no doubt in my mind that during the rest of this 
century the community college will have a greater and more in- 
fluential role in the education of American youth. For me this is 
almost an act of faith and intuitive sense of justice that the needs 
of the masses of youth and adult for more education after high 
school will be provided for. Many others in this conference, I 
know, share this faith with me. You people through your work* in 
research and development can buttress the faith of workers in com- 
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munity college education in the validity of the concept they hold 
by providing hard hitting facts and perfected methods in admin- 
istration. My sincerest wishes to all of you for a stimulating and 
productive Career Development Seminar. 
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There are five contemporary social processes that have been in 
operation during the present century and are acting to create a new 
world far different from that into which we entered with the 
twentieth ceiiiury. The date, 1900, seems almost archaic We would 
do better to date the initiation of these processes with 1950. 

These social processes and the social forces that associate with 
them operate in closest interaction with our educational sys- 
tem. They depend on the educational system and they transform 
the educational system at the same time. 



I THE EXPANSION OF HUMAN ACTION 
IN SPACE AND TIME 

Due to the speeding-up of travel we have extended our reach. 
When the wind and the muscles of a horse provided the energy 
for locomotion, a man could travel 30 to 100 miles a day. Soon we 
will travel with the speed of sound. Thus, we cover more space and 
crowd more action into a unit of time than was humanly conceiv- 
able a few decades ago. 

The world has grow'n so small that people now start in the 
morning from Chicago to New York, eat a leisurely breakfast on 
the way, do a day’s work in New York, and have a comfortable 
dinner on the way back, arriving in Chicago in time to attend the 
evening performance of the Chicago Symphony. Time has become 
so crowded with action that a man can go around the world in 80 
hours, instead of the 80 days that Jules Verne’s hero required. 
Within ten years we expect to land an earth man on the moon. 

With this has come a growing measure of human control over 
the forces of nature. Only 200 years ago man was begging a little 
power from nature so as to make his labor and that of his oxen 
less arduous. So he rii^ed up a waterwheel to borrow some energy 
from running water. Or he burned some coal to make steam to 
run a cotton spinning machine. Man was a little child asking 
Mothc ,'ature for the use of some of the energy she had in such 
profusion. The situation was not much drfferent in 1900, or in 
1940. Since then man has become almost an equal partner with 
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Nature. Having become able to turn matter into energy, man has 
uncounted resources for making and moving material things. No 
ess signibc^t are the accomplishments of synthetic chemistry. One 
has but to describe the properties of a new kind of container, or an 
antibiotic, or a piece of cloth, or a metal, and the research labora- 
tory will pr^uce It for him in three months. And synthetic biology 
ap^ars to be just around the comer. The magic phrase-RescarS 

and Development-is the theme of success for the modem indus- 
trial corporation. 



II MASS PRODUCTION, AUTOMATION, CYBERNATION 
AND THE CHANGING SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK 
The nod^on of work as one aspect of human Uving must have 
ei^rged in Ae course of social evolution together with division of 
^r and the concept of property. Before that time, hunting and 
food-gathering were necessary and interesting pans of living but 
hardly to be distinguished from other activiti« in the parching 
out of a family's time and energy. ^ ° 

Work IS an artifact of civilization. As complex societies came 
into existent, some people gained power and wealth by control- 
hng and orfenng the work of other people. Then people began 
to Astmguish among types of work. Some types were more dc- 

required a minimum of 
skill beame the least desirable form of wnri., while the most de- 

su^le kinds involved the utilization of a talent or a skill derived 
from trmmn^ the control of one’s working time by the worker, and 
^ productitm of a useful or desirable goods and services. In her 
book entitled T/ie Human Condition, Hannah Arendt* traces the 

evolution of the concept of work and of the values of various kinds 
oi work* 

Men (ame to see nearly all kinds of work positively in Western 
Europe with the nse of capitalism and of ProtestanUsm, and the 
decline of serfdom and slavery. Work had social and religious 
support Work became the axis of an orderly and a good life. The 
won^n worked in the home and often in the field. The man 
worked at his job. fhen, as women became “emancipated” in the 
late 19th and the 20th centuries, women also sought careers in work 
and were honored for it 

By the beginning of the 20th century some of the drudgery 
and heavy burden of work was relieved by shorter hours, machin- 

' Chia^ University of 
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ery, and better pay. Thus work increased in social and personal 
attractiveness in Western civilization, culminating about 1950 in 
relatively high wages and salaries, a work-week and work year 
that were not physically or mentalh' exhausting, and a concept of 
a work career as the axis of moral and social life. 

An orderly work career was also seen as a guarantee of stable 
social adjustment on the part of an individual. The best citizens 
were good workers. Wilensky* has recently studied the relation be- 
tween participation as a citizen and the nature of the work career. 
He fin^ that civic participation tends to go along with an “orderly 
^work career.” This is a career which offers much freedom within 
the work role, and provides sustained and wide-ranging contacts 
with customer or client, and offers systematic promotion or im- 
provement in work status. 

Thus, good workers are at the same time good citizens and 
good men. 

Generally speaking, people in the western world like their 
work. Blauner* surveyed several hundred studies of job satisfaction 
and found a median percentage of 13 percent dissatisfied. That is, 
they gave negative answers to a question such as “Taking into 
consideration all the things about your job (work), how satisfied 
or dissatisfied are you with it?” There are occupational differences, 
with people in the more prestigeful occupations better satisfied 
than those in the semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 

The Meaning of Work. A number of studies have been made of 
the meanings or significance of their work to people. They have 
been asked to talk as freely as they can about the things that are 
good and bad about their work. The meanings assodated^with 
work are overwhelmingly positive. In a study of mature workeiti in 
a variety of occupations, Friedmann and Havighurst* found the 
meanings of work: 

A challenging new experience 
A feeling of being creative 
A place to meet and to be with one’s friends 
A feeling of being of service 

2. Harold L. Wilensky, “Orderiy Careers and Sodal Paitidpauon.” Atnerfcan 
Sociolo^al Review. 26; 521-539, (1961). 

3. Robert Blauner, "Work Satisfaction and ladustrial Trends in Modern 
Sodety," pp. 339-360 in Labor and Trade Unionism, Galenson and Lipset 
eds. New York: John Wiley, I960. 

4. Eugene A. Friedmann and Robert J. Havighurst, The Meaning of K'ork 
and Retirement. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
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A source of prestige or social approval 

A way of making time pasy 

A heavy and unpleasant burden 

Th^ generaUy positive meanings of work are found espedaUy 
in people of Western culture. They represent a kind of 
mental activism based on the proposition that the world is a better 
place in which to live as a result of man’s work. 

This attitude contrasts with the traditional attitude of the 
Onen^ cultures toward work. The oriental culture and the orien- 
^ religions tend to deny the effectiveness of human effort and 
human energy m making the world better. The Buddhist theory 
of reinc^nauon supposes that a person who does his duty in his 

?n^ less toil in his next hicama- 

uon. TJus one works because of iron necessity, and one hopes to 
escape from work. 

The Rise of a Productive, Affluent Society. In the 19th century the 
muscle of a nmn were important to the productivity of an ccon- 
cmy. At ttot time it was calculated that an average man can do 
atout 4^kilowatt-hours of useful work in a year. Then the various 
^nds Of eiigines were created co supply energy, and now the elec- 
trie energy alone generated in the United States is the equivalent 
of 85 men for every man, woman and child in the country. 

Not only was energy supplied. Machines were created to do 
work more rapidly and with as much effidenej' as men could do it 
The man-lrour productivity in 1960 was three times that of 1900 
m the United States. The American people elected to produce 
more ^xxh and many new products with this increasinor pruduc- 

cn the work week from 

about 60 to about 40 hours. 

Incre^ productivity showed its effects on the labor force 
first in agriculture, where the proportion of workers shrank rapidly 

® ioTce. W 

started the migrauon from farm to city that has provided most of 

the new industrial workers since World War I. The manufacturing 
mdustpr at first expanded to produce many new goods, but produc- 
tivity inCTeased even more rapidly. From 1950 to 1960 the quantity 
of manufartured goods increased nearly 50 percent, while the num- 
ber of workers employed in manufacturing stayed constant. From 
now on, the number of production workers will decline. The Gen- 
f ^ increased its output by 8 percent from 1956 

to 1959 and at the same time reduced its production workers by 
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25 percent. It has been predicted that factory workers will be as 
scarce in the year 2,000 as farm workers are today. 

TTie emphasis in the affluent society has shifted from the pro- 
duction of goods to the distribution and consumption of goods. 
These are the problems today-how to distribute the goods that 
we produce in such volume, and how to consume this volume of 
goods. 

We now employ 60 percent of the labor force in the United 
States to do work that is concerned with distribution and consump- 
tion of goods, whereas, in 1900, this proportion was 30 percent of 
Ae labor force. By increasing the proportions of jobs not directly 
involved in producing consumable goods, we have provided nearly 
full employment and have given people the purchasing power to 
consume an increasing volume of production. 

The Crisis of Work. These devices to increase purchasing power 
and to spread it over the population have now met a crisis in which 
we are not certain that the system will work. Cybernation-the 
silent conquest’ — has given us a heightened productivity, and we 
have been unable to maintain full employment. "Wc now speak 
seriously of a permanent unemployment rate of 5 or 6 percent, and 
this does not include a large group of youth below 21 and mature 
i^pie over 60 who are not in the labor market by the usual defini- 
tion but would look for jobs if any were to be HaH 

In effect, through the operation of social security and of wel- 
fare projects, we now guarantee everyone a living, but we are not 
able to guarantee everyone a job who wants it. We are separating 
the right to an income from the right to work. It is no longer 
realistic to speak of a right to work as a right with which our so- 
ciety endows a person. 

A person must earn the right to work. He must earn this by 
education and effort. The number of jobs which require little or 
no education is decreasing. Thus we are separating work from a 
necessary connection with subsistence and making a new necessary 
connection between work and education. The right to work is not 
a general right; it becomes available* through the operation of the 
right to education. 

Work is no longer an iron necessity for poor people. We have 
a class of poor people-sometimes called the Welfare Class-who 
do not have to work in order to live. 



5. Donald N. Michael. “Cybernation: The Silent Conquest.” Santa Barbara 
Cabfomia: Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 1962. 
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This process of reducing the opportunity to work seems al- 
most certain to continue. There will be less work and more pro- 
duction, if present trends continue. The positive values of work 
will not be available to all people all of th»» time. 

Man’s Response. This poses one kind of problem for the individual, 
and another problem for society. 

For the individual, increasingly, the problem is what to do 
with himself— how to spend his time. 

For the society, the problem is how to distribute work and 
leisure— how long the work week, the work year, and the work life 
should be, for various kinds of people. 

As a society and as individuals we are going to be working at 
these problems during the remainder of this century. The colleges 
are going to help people learn what to do with themselves. Adult 
education will turn increasingly toward activities and studies that 
are good for leisure time. Adult education will become more and 
more aimed at raising the general level of mass culture so that 
people get more of a variety of satisfactions. Leisure may be a curse 
or a blessing, depending largely on the influence tb?t is exerted by 
a broadened and liberalized system of adult education. 

Ill METROPOLITANIZATION 

Not long ago an editor of a newspaper in the South presented 
his readers with the following little poem: 

Changing Times 
We live in a time 
When cotton has gone west. 

Cattle have gone east, 

Yankees have gone south, 

Negroes have gone north. 

And we’ve all gone to town. 

Now, 70 percent of our populatio'~ Hve in places defined as 
urban by the census, and 65 percent of tL' ^ «^.pulation are clustered 
together in 212 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. The Big 
City is in a crisis— financial, political, social, and moral. With grow- 
ing slums and a reduction of the average occupational level of its 
citizens, it is losing the middle classes to the suburbs. Vast sums of 
money are going into physical urban renewal, in an effort to make 
the city once more a place in which all kinds of people will live 
and raise their children. 

The earlier term— urbanization— no longer describes the process 
that we are concerned with. It is not the growch of a city, but the 
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development of a metropolitan area, on which our attention will be 
fixed during the remainder of the century. 

The standard metropolitan statistical area, as defined by the 
Census Bureau, is a city of 50,000 or more with its surrounding 
county and any contiguous counties that are functionally bound to 
the major city. 

During the decade from 1950 to 1960 the central cities of the 
country showed relatively small growth, and many of the larger 
cities actually lost population. Meanwhile the suburbs grew very 
rapidly, until by 1960 the population of suburban areas was prac- 
tically equal to that of the central cities. 

It is the metropolitan area— the central city and its suburbs— 
with which the new federal Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment will be concerned. In his message to the Congress in 
which he proposed the new cabinet department. President John- 
son defined the city as “the entire urban area— the central city and 
its suburbs.” He said:® 

“Numbers alone do not make this an urban nation. Finance 
and culture, commerce and government make their home in 
the city and drew their vitality from it. Within the borders of 
our urban centers can be found the most impressive achieve- 
ments of man’s skill and the highest expressions of man’s spirit, 
as well as the worst examples of degradation and cruelty and 
misery to be found in modern America. 

“The city is not an assembly of shops and buildings. It is 
not a collection of goods and services. It is a community for 
the enrichment of the life of man. It is a place for the satis- 
faction of man’s most urgent needs and his highest aspirations. 
It is an instrument for the advance of civilization. Our task is 
to put the highest concerns }f our people at the center of ur- 
ban growth and activity. It is to create and preserve the sense 
of community with others which gives us significance and secur- 
ity, a sense of belonging and of sharing in the common life. 

“Aristotle said: ‘Men come together in cities in order to live. 
They remain together in order to live the good life.’ 

“The modern city can be the most ruthless enemy of the 
good life, or it can be its servant. The choice is up to this gen- 
eration of Americans. For this is truly the time of decision for 
the American city.” 

< 1 . Lyndon B. Johnson, “Message from the President of the United States 
Relative to the Problems and Future of the Central City and its Suburbs." 
House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 1st Session, Document No. 99, 
Washington, D. C.; 1965. 
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During the period from 1925 to I960 the metropolitan areas 
ofthe eastern and north^ sections of the country became polar- 
ized, with people of high income and high educational level movine 
to the suburbs, while their places in the central city were taken by 
poorly-educated and low-income families. Thus, the educational 
and the economic level of the central city fell, while suburban 
levels rose. In the lar-ci* metropolitan areas a gulf separated the 

two parts, and neither showed an interest or a sense of unity with 
the other. ' 

By the middle 1950’s the people in charge of the destinies of 
the central cities found that they were in trouble. They began the 
processes of urban renewal in order to stem the decay and the 
downward mov^ent of the central city. Urban renewal had two 
aims to make living conditions for poor people better in the cen- 
tral cities, and to make the central city more attractive as a place 
to work and to live for all kinds of people. 

A n^ balance between suburb and central city is now taking 
p ace. The economic and racial polarization between them has 
probably rrached its maximum and is already receding. From now 
on It IS likely that the suburbs and central cities will become more 
like one another, rather than more different from one another. 

From now on, suburbs and central cities will increasingly rec- 
^ize their similarity, and their common interest in cooperation. 

1 his will come soon in the more technological aspects and processes 
o the human enterprise, such as water supply, sewage disposal, 
streets, and fire protection. It has already come in the area of com- 
munication, with newspapers, radio and television serving the en- 
tire area. 

Cooperation between suburbs and central city will come slow- 
y and with more difficulty in the areas of government and educa- 
tion. These complex social systems are so entrenched in law and 
custom that they will be hard to change. For instance, the six 
counties around and including Detroit have more than 4 million 
inhabitants and will reach 5 million before 1970. In this metro- 
^litan community” there are 214 local governmental units, with 
17 special districts and 159 school districts. The Detroit area will 
soon become one continuous community in the physical urban 
sense. It is already a community to the newspapers and television 
stations. How rapidly will it become one community in the gov- 
ernmental sense and the educational sense? 

11 1 ^**^ toward true metropolitan area cooperation are 

likely to be taken by volunteer and non-official groups which meet 
to study the problems of a metropolitan area and to plan for poss- 
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ible cooperation. A Metropolitan Area Council on Higher Educa- 
tion is an example. The new Aid to Higher Education Law will 
give a substantial push to cooperation in library and extension 
work by colleges in metropolitan areas. 

Some form of Metropolitan Education Authority will come 
into existence as a means of correlating the work of the many 
school districts, of equalizing educational opportunity, and carrying 
on certain functions that should be conducted on an area-wide 
basis. 

The metropolitan area is the natural unit for organizing and 
administering public higher education. Perhaps one community 
college will be sufficient for a small area, while the larger areas 
will have a system of community colleges, a teacher-training in- 
stitution, and a public-supported university. 

IV. WORLD INTERDEPENDENCE AND COOPERATION 

The day of political and economic isolation for any nation is 
past. Vast areas of the world that in 1900 were known only as 
places for missionary efforts are now independent countries and 
co-members of the United Nations with the rich and powerful 
nations whose power and riches depend in part on their trade and 
their political cooperation with the have-not nations. Africa is no 
longer The Dark Continent; now it is the mother of new nations, 
which are slowly forming themselves into a United States of Cen- 
tral Africa which will soon rival Europe in economic and political 
power. South America has wakened from a century of stagnation 
into a period of economic growth and social revolution that will 
make it an economic rival of North America in a few decades, if 
it does not become an economic partner with North America. 

The modern area of history is often said to have started in 
1453, when the Turks took Constantinople and Western Europe 
took to the ocean and the building of overseas empires. 

It seems probable that h itorians of the future will declare 
that this era closed about 195C when the hegemony of white men 
came to an end. During these five centu ies the West Europeans and 
the North Americans dominated the world through their superior 
technology applied to material production and to warfare The 
Caucasian race was clearly superior to the other races, on these 
terms. 

Only at the beginning of the 20tb century did a colored na- 
tion (Japan) defeat a white nation in war and become a world 
power. The Chinese gradually awakened and in the second half 
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of the century have become the great question mark around which 
the speculations and the strategies of the white nations turn. India 
during the 20th century established herself as a moral force in the 
parliament of nations. The once Dark Continent of Africa devel- 
oped after World War II a set of independent nations which slowly 
learned to live and work together toward the goal of bringing 
enormous economic and political influence to bear on the rest of 
the world. Only the indigenous peoples of South, Central and 
North America, among the colored peoples of the world, did lot rise 
to |X)wer during the 20th century. They were too much inte grated 
into a white-dominated society, or too much subordinated, 6r too 
much isolated, to be able to assert themselves politically as a nation 
or nations of colored people. \ 

Thus, the 20th century marks the close of the white man’s 
dominion. In the 21st century, if color means anything at all, the 
white man will have to come to terms with his inferiority in num- 
bers and in political and economic power. 

The growing interdependence of nations has been matched by 
a growing movement toward cooperation and understanding am ong 
the religions of the world. The Roman Catholic Church has moved 
toward closer cooperation with other Christian Churches since 
1962, when Pope John convened the Vatican Ecumenical Council, 
and set up the Vatican Secretariat for Christian Unity. 

The World Council of Churches has gained strength rapidly 
since World War II. Extension of the ecumenical movement to 
cover all world religions is only a matter of time. The leaders of 
the Christian Churches plan to encourage a world-wide dialogue 
among religions that will strengthen them as religious systems and 
at the same time contribute to greater understanding. Others, fol- 
lowing the lead of Arnold Toynbee, boldly predict the coming of a 
single world religion with branches that fit the religious traditions 
of various parts of the world. 

In any case, we see the nations and the churches— earlier the 
exponents of war and dissension in the world— seeking now to pro- 
mote peace and goodwill. 

The many complexities of international and interchurch co- 
operation require understanding by citizens and lay people at a 
level of sophistication which makes this more a function of college 
and adult education than one of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, though the foundations of a world-view must be built 
through the schools. 
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V. SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

Within every democratic society there is an unending process 
of social integration which does two things: 

1. It brings people of diverse economic circumstances and 
different nationality and racial groups together into a common 
social, economic, and political life. 

2. It maintains and increases the opportunity of individuals 
to move from one income level and one occupational group to 
another in which they prefer to live. 

In the long run, a democratic, urban and industrial society 
finds its major problem to be that of integrating its members 
across socio-economic lines. For the creation and maintenance of a 
pluralistic democracy, the ethnic and religious groups do not pose 
a great problem, compared with that of maintaining cooperation 
and freedom and movement between socio-economic groups. 

However, the immediate and short-run problem in the United 
States is that of integrating the Negro group into the structure of 
society on equal terms with the Caucasians. 

The Negro Revolution, as it has come to be called, is any- 
thing but a revolution as people have understood that term in the 
past. The Negro revolution seeks to join, not destroy, the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The causes of the Negro Revolution are: 

Urbanization. During the past half century the Negro has become 
urbanized. That is, while in 1910 seventy-three percent of Negroes 
were living in rural or semirural conditions, 73 percent in 1960 
were living in towns and cities of 2,500 or more. Half of the 
Negroes in 1960 were living in cities of 50 thousand or more. 
Under rural conditions most Negroes were farm-hands or share- 
crop^rs, getting a bare subsistence from the soil. Under urban 
conditions most Negroes are factory or service workers, many are 
members of labor unions, many are voters, their incomes are vastly 
greater than when they lived in rural conditions, and they are in a 
position to influence history. 

Migration to the North. All of the major northern and western 
cities show sharp increases in Negro population since 1910, with the 
1950-1960 decade showing a 50 to 90 percent increase. Since 1960 
the northward and westward migration has continued, but with 
some abatement. 

Negro Leadership. Organizations to support the Negro Revolution 
have grown in strength and ii: number since World War II. Prin- 
cipal pre-war organi'jatitins were the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) and the Urban League. 
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Later came CORE, the Congress of Racial Equality, and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, organized by Martin 
Luther King. These are not aligned with any political party and 
do not have any political program beyond that of getting civic 
and economic and educational opportunities for Negroes. 

The Problem of the "Negro Role.” Full participation in the 
American way of life is more difficult for the Negro to attain than 
it has been for other ethnic groups because the dominant white 
group has discriminated against him by reason of his skin color. 
Even where the ethnic immigrant was not highly visible, he often 
had to wait and work his way into the American social structure. 
The Irish, Swedes, Poles and Italians have had this experience. In 
the middle of the 19th century the Irish immigrants were called 
shanty Irish * and advertisements offering jobs often carried the 
aryptic phrase NINA (No Irish Need Apply.). Later the Swedish 
immigrants were called “dumb Swedes,*’ and after they had moved 
up the socio economic ladder the “Polacks” took their places as 
objects of discrimination. 

The stereotyped expression applied to an ethnic group means 
that a certain social role has been ascribed to the group. People in 
this ^oup are expected to fit the stereotype, and they sometimes 
do, since there is a strong social pressure to behave in accordance 
with a role that has been assigned. Therefore the role of a “lazy 
nigger" is imposed on many Negroes, who sometimes live up to it. 
If a Negro is supposed to be lazy and shiftless, he may find it easy 
to behave this way as a child and as a man. The one positive role 
that is increasingly ascribed to Negro youth is that of an athlete. 
They are expected to be especially good at basketball, football, 
boxing, and running. This sometimes helps them in school, but 
does not help them to become scholars. 

The basic obstacle to the Negro’s fuli participation in the 
American way of life is his assignment to the Negro role. The role 
must be changed to one which connotes success in urban indus- 
trial society. The Negro role must become one that encourages 
Negro children to work hard in school, to set high educational and 
vocational goals for themselves, and to become confident of their 
ability to do anything that those of other color can do. 

The role of a lazy, shiftless, and dull person has been fostered 
by racial segregation and by economic and political and social dis- 
crimination against Negroes. The positive role that must come re- 
quires integration in economic life, political life, and especially in 
the schools. 
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Already large numbers of Negro children are successfully 
learning the new role. The growing numbers of Negro middle-claK 
people prove this statement. The growing numbers of Ncgio col- 
lege graduates, of Negro business men and professional workers 
including school teachers, show that the positive role is being ar- 
ouired. As the numbers of these people grow, the old sterwtype of 
the 1?7V, shiftless Negro will disappear, just the unfavorable 
stereotypes of other ethnic groups have disappeared. 

Educational Implications. The battleground of the Negro Revolu- 
tion is in the public schools, and is becoming an accepted fact. 

While there is little controversy about Negro pupils attending 
integrated colleges, there is much to be done to extend opportunity 
for higher education to more Negro youth and thus to open up to 
them the occupations which will become part of a new and positive 
Nf^o role. Public community colleges are the main instruments 
of educational opportunity for Negro youth. 

Conclusions 

The five social processes which have been delineated are pro- 
ducing new material and social setting for Americans with such 
speed that the educational institutions can hardly keep abreast of 
them. Yet the achievement of American soaal goals requires ^ 
application of higher education and of adult education. 
supported education must be the principal instrument, and the 
community college, working with young people and adults, has a 
major and essential function. 
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Professor Havighurst has left little doubt that the lives of all 
Americans are being affected drastically by the many social and 
cultural developments in society. The changes he discussed are as 
exciting as they are sobering. They are exciting because in general 
they suggest that we live in an age in whicli the individual should 
be able to free himself from provincialism and thus to live and 
work in an atmosphere conducive to self-development. They arc 
sobering because they foretell a long period during wf ich the prob- 
lems of adjustment will inevitably be severe. 

It would be presumptuous to augment the list of changes enu- 
merated by Mr. Havighurst. I should like, however, to add one 
trend which is not of the same magnitude as those already before 
us but which is important for our discussion. It is the changing 
concept of power and authority in society which is especially evi- 
dent in the academic community where faculty authority is emerg- 
ing and where there is a growing recognition of student rights 
and responsibilities. I cite the change here and will return to it 
later. 

As 've consider the implications of the many societal changes 
for comiiAunity college administration, I propose to divide the dis- 
cussion into two parts, namely, the implications for administration 
per se and those for administrators as individuals. 



Implications for Administration 

Perhaps we should begin by asking whether there is any spe- 
cial reason to assume that the community college should be respon- 
sive to social and cultural change. Such a question may be answered 
easily in light of the avowed philosophy of the community college. 
Integrated in the community as it is and dedicated to the notion 
that its services extend to a wide spectrum of the population, it is 
the one social agency which could hardly escape being affected 
even if it wished to. TTius, as deep, underlying forces shake the very 
tenents of a society that comparatively speaking has not until re- 
cently been subject to great ^ange, this type of institution is in- 
extricably caught up in the change. As a result, it may be assumed 
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t, *>e different 

than It tvas only a few short vej- ■ s ago. 

chr. implications for administration? I 

^ ^ ^ that they fall in at least three categories: (1) 

A need for re-examination of institutional goals; (2) A need fm 
^^■xanunation of the college program; an! (3)' TotTfor t- 
examination of relationships within and without the organization. 

I eesponsibilitiw which face the community collie 

ay, the examination of its purpcs.«s, aims, and objectives is 
pammount. Seiznick and othen contend that a^eement Stu 
tional goals IS the first requisite of leadership. In general, the com 
lunity colleges have over the years been articulate about their 
mission. Moreover the various states and individual communities 
have been reasonably clear on what they expected of their com- 
munity colleges and have asked them to assume a multiplicity of 
f^inctiom. In recent years, however, some countervailing forces 
ave led to questions about the avowed philosophy of the com- 

enrollment pressures, together with the 
inCTeasing identification of the community college with higher edu- 
ction, are resulting in concern about such matters as the open- 
PoJ>cy» the comprehensive program, and about 

t dent C>dy. But even if community college goals, as originally 
conceived, w^e not being tested, there would still be a question 
of whether this institution is sufficiently oriented to the big tasks 

You may ask what does confront it? To such a query I would 
respond that the forces mentioned by Professor Havighu^t suggest 
a society wffich is greatly in need of an abundance of educational 
services and opportunities. Admittedly, our schools and colleges 
are not the c.iiy agencies which must help individuals fulfill their 
role in a world beset with such problems as the big city, automa- 
tion. and social integration. Other agencies, including the church 
community organizations, and industry must bear their respective 
responsibilities. Among the educational institutions, the elementary 
and secondaiy ^hools will be important, but it is unlikely that 
they «n do little more than try to do better that which they are 
already doing. The four-year colleges will be overwhelmed with 
the problems of numbers, of degree programs, and of research. 

It is inevitable that millions of youth will be emerging from 
merican high schools, either as graduates or as previous dropouts 
too old to return to the secondary school, who will not find an 
easy access to any kind of further training yet who must live in a 
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world which places a premium on some type of advanced training. 
Some of these youth will always face difficulty in obtaining per- 
manent employment yet somehow they must be shown how to 
make the most of life in a situation where economic independence 
becomes less common than it has ever been. There will also be an 
increasing number of adults who desire to return to school— many 
of them on a full-time basis-either for retraining in skills or for 
more general purposes. 

While in most states the public community college has long 
been committed to an open door policy, there are signs that faculty 
tnembers, and in some cases administrators, are beginning to ques- 
tion whether it should continue to accept all who wish to enter or 
whether, like its four-year counterparts, it should become selective 
at the point of entrance. 

This is neither the time nor the place to debate the subject of 
the open door policy. Those who make judgments on its viability 
may find it necessary to balance some of the underlying social forces 
against certain other such forces. Population growth and resulting 
enrollment pressure might argue for some restriction of admission 
on the grounds of feasibility alone. This idea would gain favor with 
some on the grounds that all other institutions are moving toward 
selectivity-^ften in quite drastic steps— and that it is not appropri- 
ate for the junior college, now recognized as a part of higher educa- 
tion, with many baccalaureate-degree-bound students directed to it, 
to dilute its student body with those having low levels of apitude, 
interests and motivations. Moreover, some will ask whether the state 
can really afford to educate everybody who wishes to continue be- 
yond high school. The answer to these questions must be governed 
irt part by many of the other forces at work, particularly the on- 
slaught of automation and the increasing complexity of man’s civic 
and personal responsibilities. Indeed, those who argue for a partial 
closing of the door must be prepared to list alternatives. Should 
certain high school graduates and older youth simply be denied ac- 
cps to higher education or should some other institution be de- 
signed for th^? If new and different types of institutions are de- 
signed, what is likely to be their impact on the present system of 
junior colleges? 

The primary concern, it seems to me, is that each community 
college make a new assessment of its role. What are its fundamental 
purposes? Is it still committed to the open door? Do the changes 
in American society suggest new functions for it? Is the need for 
standard lower division college work so great as to suggest that the 
community college direct its efforts almost entirely toward the end 
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of serving the increasing number of students who will be diverted 
to it for the first two years of the baccalaureate program? 

There is evidence that community colleges are doing a certain 
amount of vacillating among objectives, never being quite sure 
about the values they place on the vaiious alternatives but with 
a tendency to gravitate toward a standard lower division college. 
Now the picture becomes even more confusing with the many new 
types of students knocking at its door. 

This situation suggests the obligation which administrators of 
community colleges have for bringing about a fresh new look at 
the goals of the institution. This is perhaps not only the most im- 
portant task they have but also one of the most difficult. To a con- 
siderable extent, the task will have to be undertaken within the 
context of statewide plans and policies. 

At the institutional level, one of the important groups to be 
concerned is the faculty without whose deliberation and concensus 
there can be no effective setting of goals. Thus, administration must 
become the catalytic agent for effecting agreement on goals. It must 
at the same time, however, be more than an arbitrator of conflict- 
ing points of view. It must assume responsibility for making sure 
that decisions are made with full knowledge about and within the 
context of the changing nature of society, the alternatives open to 
the community college, and the consequences of the final de- 
cisions. Obviously, those charged with administration have no God- 
given powers to perceive or proclaim. It is only that it is their 
responsibility to bring all the facts to bear on the problem and to 
give impetus to the decision-making process. 

A second implication of the many developing social forces for 
community college administration is that it must re-evaluate its 
program. In a sense, this is merely an extension of the idea that the 
purposes of the community college should be re-examined, since 
what the community college does and the people it serves should 
determine to a large measure the program it offers. Thus, the pro- 
gram must be consonant with the institution s clientele and ob- 
jectives. To subscribe to the principle of the open door policy on 
the one hand and to ignore the capacities and degree of motivation 
of a large proportion of students entering under such a policy on 
the other, is to ignore the principle in fact. Many community col- 
leges have striven to develop a good program of vocational-techni- 
cal education of a high level-a program which normally requires 
a high degree of academic aptitude. Unfortunately, too many com* 
munity colleges have failed to “reach” too many students in the 
lower levels o? ability and even many of higher ability who come 
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from disadvantaged and unmotivated homes. The high attrition 
rates in community colleges reflect this situation in part. 

Still another problem— and one very difficult to solve— is the 
type of occupational programs which community colleges should 
offer at any level. Indeed, the onslaught of automation and cyberna- 
tion causes one to wonder whether training for many positions may 
become obsolete almost before it is completed. The situation is 
made even more difficult by the fact that there is as yet no very 
good way to project job obsolescence nor are there many agencies 
that are devoting their time to the study of the world of work in 
the future. 

One of the greatest challenges that will come to the community 
college administration in the next five years will be that of de- 
termining a suitable program for the new types of students who 
will enroll, to say nothing of improving the services to the students 
who have constituted its clientele all along but whose needs will 
now change as a result of the many societal forces exerted on them. 
To date, neither the community college curriculum nor the tech- 
niques of instruction have changed materially. Innovations are few 
and scattered and seem more often to be made as a novelty or as 
a means of reducing staff time or space needs rather than as ex- 
perimental measures to capture the imagination of students. 

The same challenge will exist as far as new directions m con- 
tinuing education are concerned. The community college has long 
claimed adult education as one of its goals, sometimes performing 
the function admirably and sometimes much less so. The task in 
this area will be tremendous and will demand the best thinking of 
administrators. 

The responsibility of administration in re-examining the edu- 
cational program is best fulfilled by generating the initiative for 
change. It should be the electrical system. It should not become 
so occupied with administrative detail that it overlooks the most 
important responsibility of the institution, namely, the program. 

But merely re-examining the curricular and instructional as- 
pects of the college is not sufficient. Another most important ser- 
vice of the community college in the years to come, as now, is its 
student personnel program. 

With all the responsibilities which face the community colle^ 
today, it is difficult to comprehend how anything less than an all- 
out effort to upgrade its counseling and other student services will 
suffice. Of course, many community colleges have already gone a 
long way in this respect. However, the recent survey made by 
Raines, et al. of student personnel practices across the country, re- 
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vealed some startling shortcomings. The following findings from 
the study based on certain criteria used by the researchers are in- 
deed sobering: 

Three-fourths of the community colleges have inadequate 
student personnel programs. 

2. Adequate guidance and counseling is provided in less than 
one-half of the colleges. 

3. Adequate provision of occupational information is extreme- 
ly rare in community colleges. 

4. Coordinative, evaluative, and upgrading functions are the 
least effectively provided of all functions. 

5. Very few community colleges have the resources to serve as 
community guidance centers. 

6. Student personnel directors lack the professional training 
that would enhance program development 

7. Current staffing patterns are grossly inadequate both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. 

I repeat these statements here because, if they are true and if a 
student body as diverse as that found in a community college is 
not well served by a strong counseling program and other means 
of personal assistance, the fate of the community college is in 
jeopardy. 

There is little doubt that community college administration 
has a big planning task before it. In my judgment, Harry Gideonse 
spoke of this task most articulately in his opening address at the 
annual meeting of the American Council on Education earlier 
this month. He said: 

It is an insight as old as Seneca that if a man does not know 
to what port he is sailing, no wind is favorable. If we are to 
build our youth for the future, and of we are to build our 
future with our youth, we need first of all a set of dependable 
blue prints. Building is a purposeful activity. No architect 
builds just for the fun of building. You must tell him what 
you are building for— and this is where our problem of build- 
ing a future for our youth begins. Nostalgic prescriptions based 
upon beautiful rhetoric which usually begins with the words, 
"when I was young,” are simply irrelevant. We are not dealing 
with people who once were young. We are dealing with people 
who are young now— and who will be young in the next ten 
or twenty years. There is only one thing that is certainly pre- 
dictable about the circumstances of their lives. The pace of 
social and technical change which is already difficult to di- 
gest today will sharpen and intensify. The competitive and 
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conflicting pressures which beat about our heads will not 

diminish: they will grow in number and intensity. 

1 turn now to a third major point, namely, that new societal 
forces suggest a re-examination of administrative relationships and 
organizational structure. Let us consider first the probable changes 
within the college itself. Many forces are at work to produce a new 
concept of college and university administration. For some years we 
have witnessed a trend toward what is often referred to as the 
“collegial” pattern of organization which is characterized in part 
by a flat horizontal pattern of authority imtead of the hierarchial 
pyramid type that, until recently at least, wa.i a characteristic of 
organizations in general. Implicit in this trend was the growth of 
faculty authority. We should not imply, of course, that faculty in- 
volvement in decision-male ing is entirely a new phenomenon be- 
cause to a degree it has been a characteristic of major universities 
for a long time. However, perhaps as a result of the increasing 
tendency in society to reorganize the dignity and responsibility of 
the individual, there is now a developing concept that faculties in 
all types of educational institutions, particularly at the post-second- 
ary level, shr’aid be involved in decision-making. The thrust in 
this direction at the two-year college level has been aided by the 
fact that the community college is increasingly recognized as a 
Segment of higher education as opposed to secondary education. 
The concept of faculty authority has spread so rapidly that in 
California legislation provides that where faculties so desire, there 
shall be a faculty senate in each junior college. 

There are indications that in the future, management in gen- 
eral will become more decentralized and that shared decisions will 
be the basis of administration. Thus, the concepts of such notions 
as “the hierarchy,” “span of control,” and "line and staff’ will be- 
come less important. This implies considerable change for com- 
munity college administration— a change which hopefully can be 
made by administrators now in positions and for which admin- 
istrative training programs can prepare people for the future. 

Community colleges are also at the point where they must 
involve the student in planning. The college community is natur- 
ally more sensitive to this since the activities at Berkeley and else- 
where last year. There is evidence that in most institutions stu- 
dents are .ind will continue to be concerned with the manner in 
which the college attempts to serve them. They will be concerned 
about the freedom to express themselves and to participate in 
affairs related to current social issues; about the quality of teach- 
ing and student policies; and about the anonymity which tends to 
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cloak the individual in huge institutions. They will want to hear 
and be he:u:d. Thus one of the new responsibilities of adminis- 
tration is to make all this possible and to see that it is done with 
grace and goodwill. 

Still another impact to be considered is that which technology 
will have on the internal administration of the community college. 
It is inevitable that widespread use will be made of electronic and 
mechanical devices for business management, campus planning, 
instruction, and institutional research. Although in our larger in- 
stitutions the age of electronic devices has already brought many 
changes, we are only on the threshhold of their application to 
administration. They will facilitate many tasks which otherwise 
could not be undertaken. They will require ingenuity in the con- 
ception of their use. They will also affect relationships between 
administrator and other staff members, since the staff must not only 
accept such devices but be willing to utilize their productivity. 

Community college administrator must always look out as well 
as in. As one notes many of the changes discussed by Professor 
Havighurst, their potential impact on the community college ad- 
ministrator becomes obvious. Consider, for example, the administra- 
tor in the metropolitan center where the community college is one 
of the most important media for educational opportunity. Here, 
he is not only expected, but has the obligation to be a leader. This 
holds true not only in educational matters, but in civic and social 
affairs as well. His role is not merely to assist his college in serving 
the city, but also in helping the city interpret its educational and 
cultural needs. 

The outward view of administrators must, of course, extend 
beyond national limits. As Mr. Havighurst said, the complexities 
of international cooperation can best be understood at the college 
level. The community college has an important anchor in this 
held, because in so many nations mid-level institutions are being 
established which stem from social forces similar to the ones which 
have given rise to the community college in this country. 



Implicalions for Administrators 

Most of this discussion has related to the implications of 
change for administration, although these may easily be translated 
into implications for those who administer. There are some gen- 
eralizations which may be drawn for those who are to hold posi- 
tions of administrative leadership in the community colleges of the 
future. May I suggest four. 



1. The community college administrator must be broadly 

understand the complexities 
o the changing world and to translate them into the ob- 
ligations of educational institutions such as the community 
college. For this a good background in the behavioral 
sciences is indispensable. It is important that his prepara- 
tion concentrate more on an understanding of the role of 
educational institutions in society and how they function 
and less on the techniques of administration. 

must be able to play a leadership role. 
His big task is to assist others in interpreting needs, in vis- 
ualizing the broad obligations of the community college, 
and in translating ideas into action. He must himself be a 

doer, but he must also be a catalyst, both within the institu- 
tion and outside it. 

effective in his interper- 
sonal relations. The trend in administration toward de- 

nlL? and negotiation 

hiif / ^ Femium upon his ability to achieve autonomy 
but to avoid polarization, to effect a cohesive whole out of 
many parts, and to accomplish through stimulation what 
authoHty ^^**°*^ probably would have attempted through 

4. The administrator must develop other leaders. A good ad- 
ministrator may do this automatically, but there is merit 
m conscious effort toward this end. The many factors af- 
fecting the lives of Americans are resulting in new and 
^rgcr community colleges each year. These institutions 
must be staffed with high-quality administrators. Existing 
institutions will constitute the major source of supply, but 

the quality must be improved by design rather than left 
to chance by default. 

But whether we speak of administration or administrators 
the entral theme ts the same: The forces at work in Amerto” 
ocjety place « exceedingly heavy responsibility on the communTty 
college. Whether it will be able to discharge this responsibility will 
epend upon how well it is administered. And how sad would be 
he story in the lustory of education should it ever be recorded that 
the institution failed due to lack of adequate leadership. 
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"Urban Problems” has become one of the most prolific con- 
versation pieces among socially conscious citizens. Its nearest com- 
petitors among domestic topics are the not unrelated matters of 
poverty and civil rights. That this should be so marked n very 
great and quite recent change in American life and thought, as 
almost anyone w*th a memory for serious talk going back before 
World War II can testify. There have been cities of sorts within 
the present domain of the United States since colony days but until 
quite recently, the United Stag's has been primarily a rural nation 
and until even more recently, most Americans have maintained an 
essentiall) jstic frame of mind. A very few of the leaders of the 
country at the time of the Revolution, Hamilton and Samuel Adams, 
for example, might have qualified as urban men; but most of them 
like Washington and Jefferson, were essentially rural people, if not 
act ^1 frontiersmen. I have no statistics on the point, but casual 
observation leads me to the conclusion that a majority of the people 
making the most important decisions, public and private, in the 
Unitc-i States today have rural backgrounds and once thought of 
themselves as country boys or girls. 

Like many other necessary words, the word urban and its 
derivatives, urbanization and urbanism often confuse conversation, 
as much as «.»iey inform it. They certainly mean quite different 
things to different people. Even the Census Bureau has had a hard 
time making up its mind how to divide the people of the United 
States between rural and urban. Thus, according to a definition 
used through the 1940 census, the United States became a pre 
dominantly urban country when the Bureau found 51% of the 
people living *-> urban areas in 1920. Under this definition urban 
territoiy was Civ.* icd as incorporated places of over twenty-five 
hundred population. Since 1950. the Census has included so-called 
unincorporated territories in standav'’ metropolitan areas, now- 
known as Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

There is a growing rendenty' to think of urban America simply 
as that part to be found in the Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, w'hich can roughiv be di fined as urban or metropolitan 
regions whir*, contain a central city of fifty thousand population. 
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or two closely related contiguous cities (for example. Champagne 
and Urbana, Illinois) with a combined population of at least fifty 
thousand, and the surrounding or contiguous substantially urban- 
ized^ county or counties. Thus, the Buffalo Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area embraces Erie and Niagara Counties. If earlier 
Census figures are adjusted to match the current definition of the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area, they show that the United 
States became predominantly a metropolitan nation in 1940 when 
fifty-one percent of the people were found to be living in what the 
Census would now define as metropolitan areas. 

It is possible to pick flaws in any statistical definition of urban 
or meiiopolitan areas. Thus it can be argued that some people living 
in the Stan^rd Metropolitan Statistical Areas are still rural, some 
of them being what we country folk used to call “dirt,” as distin- 
guished from “gentleman” farmers. It can also be argued that some 
more or 1^ isolated places of more than twenty-five hundred popu- 
lation, primarily serving an agricultural hinterland, are more rustic 
than urban in basic attitudes. Be that as it may, the trend of popu- 
lation growth and movement since 1940 is such that no onecan 
possibly doubt that the United States is now not only an urban, but 
also a metropolitan nation. 'Ehe 1960 Census shows that, of about 
180 million people, more than 125 million, or just under seventy 
I^rcenli, live in urban places while approximately 113 million or 
sixty-thrce percent live in metropolitan areas. Population projec- 
tions point to a continued although no longer accelerating urban 
trend. Thus, it is anticipated that by 1985, thre will be over 250 
million people in the United States and that eighty percent of them 
will be concentrated in metropolitan areas. The strength of the 
trend tow'ard those areas is indicated by the estimate that seventy- 
eight percent of the population increase since 1960 is in the Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

It is impossible in a short paper to deal systematically cither 
with the history or with the present structure and functioning of 
the United States as an urban society. It is equally unnecessary to at- 
tempt either a rigorous definition of the subject or a clear distinc- 
tion between urbanization and such closely related phenomena as 
industrialization and bureaucratization. If the word “urban” is 
confusing, even controversial, in some contexts, we, nevertheless, 
have come by a fairly satisfactor}' rough and ready mderstanding of 
what we mean when we say that we are living in an essentially urban 
society. Implicit in the concept is recognition that our’s is a “mod- 
ern” industrial society, dynamically charged by a rapidly dcvclop- 
,ng tcchology. When we use the word “urban”, however, we arc 
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thinking primarily of certain aspects of that society, particularly 
those having to do with the way people concentrate or cluster in 
different areas for purposes of living, working, and engaging in 
social and intellectual intercourse. This paper deal’ with certain 
ways in which increasing numbers of Americans and some of their 
basic activities are distributed and mixed among recognized urban 
concentrations. Its primary' concern is with some of the frictions 
and problems generated by the impact of changing aspects of the 
urban scene on the older institutions and ideas with which people 
attempt to cope with new situations. 

The principal aspects of the nation’s urban configuration that 
will be considered, however lightly, are: 

(1) Urban-rural relationships and distinctions. 

(2) Central city-suburban differences. 

(3) The national and regional distribution of urban areas. 

(4) Intra-state urban patterns. 

These aspects are chosen partly because, together, they con- 
tribute to a fairly rounded, however gross, picture of urban .America 
today; but mainly because they all affect the nature of our urban 
problems and the means available for solving them. 

It is not possible cleanly to filter out strictly urban problems 
from the virtually limitless universe of human problems. However, 
if we think of urban problems as those posed or shaped by the con- 
junction of distinctive and largely new urban conditions with the 
existing institutional and ideological apparatus through which we 
-seek to solve common problems, we can discern two related clusters 
of issues^ that, for the present at least, can be identified with the 
results of urbanization. These are: 

(1) Environmental and physical — of urban develop- 
ment on basic resources like land, a-r, water, and living 
organ'sms and the use of those resources to meet such 
needs as living and working space, transportation, and 
production of goods essential to urban society. 

(2) Social and human — effects of diverse and changing mixes 
of people and activities in different segments of the urban- 
metropolitan scene. 

Under the impart of problems in these areas on the existing 
resource and institutional ba^^^e, Sr.^t physical and more recently 
social planning have become household words if nor yet highly 
effective operating realities ft is significant that both kinds of 
planning are essentially ihe products of the new urban era. They 
were virtually unhea*^d of, except among Utopians, in an earlier 
age. The emergence of planning as a proper social concern and 
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public function is a reflection of the fact that man, or at least man 
in anything but a condition of stasis that is virtually impossible 
under present conditions, is a problem-solving animal. If American 
man has somewhat belatedly discovered the urban society, it is 
because it has forced him to face up to some new and challenging 
problems. 

Ck>nsidering the fact that the transition from rural to urban 
has occurred during the lifetime of most of the adults now living, 
and considering its galloping pace, it is no wonder that there has 
been a decided lag in intellectual, emotional and institutional ad- 
justment to the altered nature of the American scene. It may be 
hard for young people to realize that in the early years of the century 
there were more horse-drawn than motor-driven vehicles on the 
streets of Buffalo. By the same token, it is hard for older people 
fully to keep iip with the implications of the coming of the auto- 
mobile, to say nothing of the jet airplane. In any case, it is imjwrtant 
for everyone, young and ol^ to unH®rstand that the urbanization 
of the United States, a phenomenon, that is more and more being 
matched throughout the world, is essentially machine made, the 
product of applied science. The one machine more than any other 
that has brought this about is the internal combustion engine, 
especially as it has poivered automobiles and farm machinery. This 
engine not only made a massive urban development possible, it has, 
to a large extent, determined the nature and many of the details of 
that development, especially its almost formless lateral spread. 

The p.ace and magnitude of the urban trend would not have 
been nearly so great if we had not learned to produce more food for 
more people on less land with less and less man power dow-n on the 
farm. The result is that, although we tend to think of farming and 
“the country” as going together, only about one quarter of the 
p>eople now living in so-called rural areas live on farms, and the 
number and percentage of farmers is declining rapidly. Between 
1960 and 1964 it is estimated that the rural farm population de 
dined fiom about 15.6 million to 12.9 million, a decrease of about 
twenty percent. .'Mong svith the increase in productivity of farm 
labor has come an increase in corporate, as against family, farming 
and a narrow'ing of the social, cultural and economic distance 
between the agricultural and other segments of the societv. Revolu- 
tions in transportation, communication and “home-making” have 
brought everyone closer to the city and have brought many urban 
amenities to people w'herever they live. As factories move into the 
flelds and fields come more and more to be managed like factories, 
^traditional ideas about the distinction between urban and niral 
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become less and less relevant to reality. In short, while American 
society is becoming quantitatively more and more urban, it is every- 
where becoming qualitatively more and more urbane, if we may use 
the word urbane to denote qualities hitherto pertaining mainly to 

the urban condition. 

At the same time, the society shows an increasing concern for 
preserving certain aspects of the rural scene because it is more an 
more understood that a great urban society needs open space and 
opportunities for all to enjoy and commune with nature. It is even 
becoming understood that a massive urban society has a special need 
to avoid such disruption of the ecology of the planet as to make the 
place uninhabitable for anybody. Hence, an increasingly important 
<roal of an increasingly urban society is preservation of the country- 
side Long ago it was observed that it was the voters of the Bronx 
who were most consistent defenders of the provision m the New 
York Constitution that requires that the Adirondack and Catskill 
State Forests shall be kept “forever wild. This is because ose 
areas are deemed to be as important adjuncts of the City as Central 
Park itself. Another illustration of the way in which urban men are 
assimilating rural land to the urban system is the increase in the 
number of two-home families, families witli urban houses or apart- 
ments who acquire a second home “in the country.” Thus Vermont, 
the only state north and east of West Virginia that is still listed y 
the Census as rural, is more and more becoming inhabited for part 
of the vear by citv people who have acquired Vermont farms as 
occasional refuges from the city. A result of all of these trends is 
that the old urban-rural dichotomy is becoming le« and less impor 
tant. The way in which urban settlements are distributed around 
the country and the differentiations and relationships within and 
among those settlements are much more significant for the future 
than the age old and somewhat synthetic distinction between the 
country bumpkin and the city slicker. 

Aside from social and economic distinctions which exist in 
greater or less degree everyavhere, one of the oldest divisions in 
urban society is between city and suburb, between the older, gen- 
erally more thickly settled central areas, and the newer more sparsely 
settled but nevertheless urban outer or fringe areas. Until fairly 
recent times, the city was the area of prestige, the home and the 
chosen instrument of the rich, the powerful and the more highly 
cultured. Contrast this with the current stereotype of the old 
decaying central city and the new, shiny suburbs, the preferred 
abiding places of those who can afford the choice. Whereas people 
used to be proud to claim to be city dwellers, many persons rightly 
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listed by the Census as urban, who happen to live in suburbs, will 
hotly deny that they are urban. 

In order to lay the basis for some understanding of the variety 
of conditions, tensions, and problems that characterize urban- 
metropolitan United States, it is necessary to resort again to some 
statistics. Unless especially trained, most of us tend to be bemused 
by a parade of numbers. However, in an increasingly interdependent 
world, we must resort a great deal to numbers to convey essential 
inforniation; and we must learn to react emotionally as well as 
intellectually to numbers, if the society is to act effectively on 
problems of interdependence. 

While urban America has been growing at an explosive rate 
since the Second World War, the old central cities have in most 
cases groivn very little, except where they were able to annex fringe 
territories: and, in many cases, have actually declined in popula- 
tion. Between 1950 and 1960 the population within Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas grew at about twice the rate of the 
rest of the country. Within those areas, the population outside the 
central cities, increased forty-seven percent, while that in those 
cities increased only eleven percent. The same growth pattern con- 
tinues with the result that tl^.ie urbanization of the country means, 
in terms of traditional thinking, its suburbanization. In short, the 
suburban or fringe areas are growing rapidly while central cities 
and many rural and small toivn communities are hardly growing at 
all and some are undergoing an absolute, as well as a relative, 
decline in population. 

Before examining in more detail the divisions within metro- 
politan communities and how they affect the urban condition and 
crucial urban problems, we need to see how urban America is dis- 
tributed over the face of the land. When one thinks of the phenom- 
enal concentrations in the Northeast, aiound the Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico and in the Southwest, in contrast to the great 
open spaces over which one flies across the continent, one tends to 
think of urbanization as a highly regionalized phenomenon. This 
impression has a good deal of validity but it needs correction. The 
fact is that urbanization has, in one way or another, reached into all 
sections of the country. The Census now lists only one region, the 
eastern south central, containing Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, as being predominantly rural; and it finds only 
eleven states with rural majorities; Vermont, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Idaho and Alaska. Anyone familiar with the 
concerns of state and local policy makers and educators in a number 
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of these states, Kentucky and North Carolina, for example, knows 
that the)’ are heavily preoccupied with urban problems and with 
the accommodation of the increasing urbanization that they antici- 
pate. The wide distribution of the urban condition is more im- 
pressively indicated by the fact that there are only three states that 
do not contain all or part of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area. These states are Alaska, Vermont, and Wyoming. Alaska, it 
should be noted, is in this group only because of the arbitrary ef- 
fects of defiiiition. If the City of .Anchorage were, under the easy 
annexation provision of the Alaska constitution, to annex just a 
few of the people living in the surrounding built-up fringe area, it 
would go over the fifty thousand mark and be the center of a 
recognized metropolitan area, considerably larger than a number 
of those in the older states. 

Another fact about the national pattern of urban settlement 
that needs to be examined is the way in which it has developed in 
ribbons or strips, sometimes extending hundreds of miles across 
several states. The best advertised of these strips, often spoken of as 
megalopolis, a name attached to it by Jean Gottman, can be traced 
on the map from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, or Portland, Maine, 
as far south as Norfolk, Virginia. There are a number of such de- 
velopments along the Great Lakes, and it takes little imagination 
to see these running into each other from New York State to Wis- 
consin across northwestern Pennsylvania, northern Ohio, southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana and Illinois. One can see a spur 
of this region running along the Western side of Pennsylvania and 
into West Virginia. As has already been indicated, urban develop- 
ment along the Gulf Coast from ^orida to Texas, though not yet 
continuous, gives every indication that it may become so. The other 
most massive urban developments are, of course, in California, in 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco areas. Still others may be dis- 
cerned in a number of other regions, including central North 
Carolina, central and southwestern Ohio and northern Kentucky, 
and in the Northwest. Even the fairly widely separated cities along 
the eastern slope of the Rockies, from Wyoming to New Mexico, 
can be thought of as developing a distinctive urban region of their 
own. Each of these urban regions contain several Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas, with their innumerable local jurisdictions. 
Most of them are interstate. 

The way in which metropolitan development is running to- 
gether can be illustrated by a look at the Buffalo metropolitan area 
and its neighbors. Buffalo can be seen as holding down the western 
end of an almost continuous strip of standard Metropolitan Statis- 
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tical Areas along the Thruway and the old Erie Canal. Let us trace 
this strip from east to west. 

The Albany-Schenectady-Troy Area (composed of the four 
counties of Alban y^ Rensselaer, Schenectady and Saratoga) in 1960 
contained over 650 thousand people. The Utica-Rome Area 
(Oneida and Herkimer Counties) contained 330 thousand people. 
The contiguous Syracuse Area (Onondaga, Madison, and Oswego 
Counties) contained 560 thousand. And the Rochester Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (Monroe County) held over 580 thou- 
sand, while the Buffalo Area (Erie County and Niagara County) 
contained over one million three-hundred thousand. Westward 
from Buffalo, the Erie, Pennsylvania, Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area, contains ever 200 thousand. This and the Canadian 
cities, of which Hamilton, Ontario, is the largest, are logical and 
closely related extensions of this huge urban strip, which on the 
American side alone, contains nearly three and three-quarter mil- 
lion people. 

Both the distribution and spread of urban settlements and 
the diversification within them have, as we shall see, important 
implications for concerned citizens and responsible policy makers 
in many areas of the public, private and voluntary sectors of the 
society. In view of the nature of our governmental system, which 
places a primary responsibility on the states foi the government of 
local communities and for the solution of community related prob- 
lems, it is important to have some understanding of the urban 
pattern, state by state. It has already been pointed out that statis- 
tically most states are now urban, and that virtually all of them have 
urban developments which are important enough to be of sub- 
stantial state-wide concern. There was a day in a number of states 
when a single city was large enough and powerful enough to come 
very close to dominating the state; and there were people who pre- 
dicted that many states might come under the control of a single 
city, or a big city coalition or alliance. The more urban the several 
states become, the less likely is a large city control of state govern- 
ments to be realized. Through 1950, the city of New York did con- 
tain a majority of the population of the State of New York, but by 
1960 New York City’s share had dropped to 46.4 percent and that 
share is continuing to drop rapidly. Anyone familiar with New 
York urban politics knows that despite some common interests, 
large cities from New York to Buffalo do not easily join hands 
for political control. The same truth can be illustrated by Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, California and many other states. The big city 
component of any state is fractionated, and is becoming weaker as 
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it becomes, compared with the suburban and urban fringe com- 
ponent, a smaller element of the state as a whole. Only ten states 
now have a city with fifteen percent or more of the state’s total 
population. In New Jersey, the most urban state in the Union, the 
six largest cities together contain only nineteen percent of the 
people, and like the large cities in New York, they are scattered 
ail the way across the state. 

All forms of life are dangerous. Man is the most dangerous 
form of all because only man commands the utimate power to de- 
story the planet. Contrariwise, only man has the capacity consciously 
to manage the environment so as to prolong and improve the con- 
ditions of life. The concentration of rapidly expanding populations 
in urban areas has, for the first time in history, forced man to face 
up to his ultimate potential for destruction or creation. So far, he 
has not faced up too impressively, but he has made a start. Here 
we can note only a few major problems stem^iing from the con- 
frontation of urban man and his environment and suggest how the 
structure of urban America affects the way in which old institutions 
must be shaped and used, if man is to solve the problems, not be 
"dissolved” by them. 

The current water shortage in the Northeast is a good case in 
point. Water supply used to be a strictly individual or family mat- 
ter. In time it came to be a matter of municipal concern in areas 
too built up to permit everybody to obtain water from his own 
brook, spring or well. It is now apparent that the spreading of urban 
concentrations over vast intermunicipal, interstate and interna- 
tional regions, with the competition for water leading cities to 
reach out across two or more watersheds, the problem of water 
supply can be solved only on a regional basis and only through 
the participation of all levels of government, under some discipline 
imposed by no lesser authority than that of the nation itsc’f. The 
same can be said of the related problem of water pollution and of 
the not dissimilar problems of the pollution of land and air by 
wastes and by chemicals that are used primarily for supposedly de- 
sirable purposes but which, in the process, may have highly dan- 
gerous side effectts. Neither the flow of water above the ground or 
under the ground, nor the sweep of the winds across land or sea 
respects municipa.', state or national boundaries. An automobile, a 
brushfire or an o[»en hearth, no matter where it is, makes its con- 
tribution to the accumulated pall of carbon dioxide in the upper 
atmosphere which is surely changing the climate of the earth. 
Atomic waste wherever generated, once released, may contribute 
to the radioactive component of the polar ice pack. Obviously it 
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Avill take not just local but national and world strategies to monitor 
and control such largely city-generated alterations in the plane- 
tary environment. 

When it comes to the man-made facilities deemed necessary 
or desirable for urban living, we find that an increasing number of 
them can neither be built nor maintained and managed on a 
strictly local basis. Consequently, the United States Government is 
investing in experimental work to develop a high speed ground 
transportation system to connect the principal centers in the east 
coast megalopolis from Boston to Washington. Whereas once the 
New York Subway and elevated railway system in itself constituted 
a fairly effective metropolitan transportation system, it is now evi- 
dent that a metropolitan system for the New York area cannot be 
had without the collaboration of three states and the United States 
Government. Electronic communication by telegraph, telephone, 
radio, television and man-made satellites long ago got out of the 
hands of local communities and local authorities. The remaining 
local telephone systems tend to be increasingly frustrating to their 
customers, even though most of them are linked with the Bell 
System. 

About the turn of the century, states began to get seriously into 
the highway business, first with very modest subventions for county 
and local roads, and then with the beginning of state highway 
systems. In President Eisenhower’s administration. Uncle Sam 
moved massively to develop a national-state highway system be- 
cause, extensive as state activities in the field had been, even with 
some" federal support, they failed miserably to keep up with the 
automobile, and they left too many bottlenecks, particularly on 
national cross country routes and at the entrances to big cities. 
Theoretically, the states could have come closer to meeting the 
nation’s highway needs. They were handicapped by two circum- 
stances: (1) their inability in some cases, their unwillingness in 
others, to tax themselves heavily enough to meet expanding high- 
way needs; (2) the unreadiness of most of them, with legislatures 
heavily overweighted on the rural side, to spend state money for 
highways in urban areas which, according to the old tradition, 
were rich and more than able to take care of themselves. A third 
difficulty should probably be noted. Development of a national 
highway system on the basis of state action alone would have in- 
volved an intricate system of interstate agreements, the difficulty 
of achieving which can be imagined, if one looks at a conflict be- 
tween local interests and the state highway department over one 
road alignment within a state. 
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Land use controls have traditionally been left in local hands 
and have, on the whole, been fairly ineffective, even within a single 
city or municipality. One reason for this is the pressure of the re- 
gional market on muncipalities that are in competition with one 
another for a strong tax base. States that have not weakened their 
own powers through constitutional limitation are reluctant to use 
their power to override entrenched local interests, except occasion- 
ally in connection with the location of a state highway or other 
facility. Too often, since highway location has not generally been 
related to any regional or stat#* plan, there being none, it is de- 
termined on narrow grounas that may only intensify the disorder 
in land use and development. In consequence, the national gov- 
ernment is getting more and more involved in the effort to intro- 
duce order and reason into urban development. Beginning with 
national support for local planning provided by Section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, the United States has moved a long way 
toward a requirement that metropolitan planning be a prerequisite 
for the location of all kinds of national, state and local facilities. 
It is gradually coming through to policy makers that the United 
States, either on its own or in collaboration with state and local 
governments, is responsible for a great »;ariety of facilities and pro- 
grams which, planned and developed in some kind of harmony, 
could have a great deal to do with the future shape of urban 
America. These programs include, but are not limited to, trans- 
portation by air, rail and sea; control of pollution of water and 
air, and even of strips of land along the highways; hospital and 
other health facilities; housing and urban renewal projects; and 
educational facilities of various kinds and levels. 

All of this does not mean that there is no role for local gov- 
ernments, however fractionated, or for the state. It does mean that 
in the matter of physical facilities and of programs affecting the 
physical environment, urban America must more and more expect 
to be served and governed by a collaborative effort of national, 
state and local governments. The factors previously set forth re- 
garding the distribution of urban settlement throughout the 
country should be enough to make this crystal clear. The smooth- 
ness and efficiency with which this collaboration proceeds and the 
amount and nature of local participation in it v^ill depend partly 
on the level of national statesmanship and partly on the capacity 
of people organized in state and local communities to contribute 
vision and initiative, not mere parochial obstructionism to the 
effort. 
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or pollution control, they have proved equally unable by them- 
selves to mount an effective attack on these primarily human prob- 
lems of the older cities and some of the older suburbs into which 
the problems have spilled. The United States government began to 
respond to local based social needs in the Depression. As a result, 
we have permanent and expanding programs in the areas of social 
security, housing, urban renewal and employment. It is only during 
the present decade that, in the Civil Rights Act, in the E^nomic 
Opportunities Act and in a growing list of acts relating to educa- 
tion, the United States Government has begun to show a compre- 
hensive and hopefully effective concern for urban problems of 
this nature. All of these programs provide national leadership and 
investment in collaborative efforts involving national, state and 
local governments and private agencies and interests of various 
kinds. The war on poverty typifies this method. The war on pov- 
erty like the other (H-ograms is concerned with rural as well as ur- 
ban areas. But urban people should, i^^ the long run, be benefited 
by any effective attack on rural pove y, ignorance or deprivation, 
since rural ladu, untreated at home, tend to end up in the dty. 

The United States did not become a truly urban nation 
simply as a result of the location in urban areas of fifty-one per- 
cent, or even seventy percent of its people. If it is today an urban 
nation, it is because it has come to think in terms of urban reality 
and is banning to act nationally on crucial urban px>biems 
with intelligence and energy. 

One reason why national policy has been urbanized mme 
rapidly than policy in most of the states is to be found in the com- 
positions of the national and state legislatures. Members of the 
United States Senate are elected from their states at large. Since an 
overwhelming majority of the states are predominantly urban, the 
senators are under the necessity of paying serious attention to the 
over-all urban needs and problems of dieir states. This is true even 
of senators from states with urban minorities, because they must 
cater for urban as well as rural votes. Consequently, it is not sur- 
pising that some of the most effective Senate leadership for urban 
oriented legislation has come from states like Alabama, Maine and 
Tennessee, that ale at least border-line in their urban-rural divi- 
sions. Even under re-apportionment, state l^islatures are likely to 
be made up of persons representing small segments of larger urban 
communities, a condition which will continue to emphasize narrow 
rather than broad urban interests. Re-apportionment of state legis- 
latures will help states rise to urban statesmanship only if the ur- 
ban people who live outside the central cities send representatives 
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who will assume a generous attitude toward the needs of the whole 
urban society, for it is the suburbs, not the old cities, that will 
benefit from re-apportionment 7t is no accident that there are 
more urban mind^ governors than legislatures, just as ^t is no 
accident that it is Lyndon Johnson of Texas who has been leading 
Congress further and faster down the urban road than it could 
possibly have moved under its own steam. 

In any event, it is certain that the more comprehensive and 
less parochial view of urban America that is possible from the na- 
tional Capital will always be needed for leadership and the friir 
allocation of resources to meet problems that cannot be contained 
or fully managed in the patches set apart by local and state bound- 
aries. Only the nation can tap the necessary fiscal and intellectual 
resources on a sufficient scale and deploy them over areas large 
enough to cope with many of the [Mroblems we have discussed. With 
government as with individuals, competence often begets energy, 
while weakness induces lethargy. 

Fortunately, since complete centralization in a country so vast 
and varied woidd be a horror, it is a firm national policy to govern 
the United States so far as possible through sute and local institu- 
tions. Deficiencies in state and local ability to tax a hur share of the 
wealth of the country to meet their respective needs are more and 
more being made up by national grants in support of locally ad- 
ministered {xrograms. Just as i< j;*x>rtant as money for the mainten- 
ance of constructi%'e local initial .ve and influence, is the supply of 
leadership and knowledge. The English have recently compla^ed 
of a *‘brain drain” of scientists attracted by the more glittering 
oppcHtunities they see on this side of the Atlantic State and local 
governments and even local voluntary institutions suffer a similar 
“brain drain” on account of the hi^er pay and supposedly wider 
opportunities offered by large jmvate business and by the national 
govemmenL If the national policy in favor of local self-government 
is to be successful, it will be necessary to counteract this “brain 
drain.” 

Fortunately some of the newer national [vograms in the areas 
of research and education are calculated not only to improve the 
^kill and prospects of the under|nrivileged, but also to help those 
who have the capacity to advance as far as possible in the univer- 
sity. It is to be hoped that the new Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development will beo>me the sponsor of an extensive program 
(rf research and training directed toward increasing the competence 
and the knowledge base of those concerned with urban govemmenL 
The Housing Act of 1964 included provision for a small b^inning 
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I%ted Current Population Reports and Statistical Abstracts. 

The discussion of urban regions is based in part on two articles by Charlton 
F. Chute which appeared in the National Municipal Review in June and July, 
1956. 

Some of the facts on the eftwt of suburban growth on the control of state 
legislatures are derived from “Suburbia Takes Over,” an article by William J. D. 
Boyd in the June 1965 National Civic Review. 
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During the past few years, and especially the past year, the 
citizens of this country are awakening to the fact that our country 
is becoming urbanized at an extremely rapid rate. There are many 
surveys now available which show the population trends, and they 
all point in the same direction. 

We no longer can afford to put our heads in the sand and re- 
fuse to acknowledge problems this rapid urbanization is creating 
in the United States, and for that matter, throughout he world. 
I suppose that the communication media have stimulated this 
movement by showing what the cities have to offer, and now these 
same media are showing the disparity in living conditions of those 
who live in the urban areas, with dramatic and often traumatic 
results. 

We educators are at fault for not having been more astute in 
seeing the trends that started some years ago. It appears now that 
for the most part we are reacting to increased pressures and there- 
fore acting from expediency. The public schools, from kindergarten 
tlHough 12th grade, have become particularly vulnerable, and ad- 
ministrators and faculty alike are beset with problems which appear 
to be^ almost unsolvable. The magazines and newspapers, radio and 
television - together - are exploiting this news story, and I have 
yet to see or read of any urban area which has really come up with 
a solution for the problems created by the rapid urbanization of 
the community, and in particular for the change in the inner-dty. 

The changes in the inter-city must be faced. We cannot con- 
tinue to have these centers increase in educational needs and de- 
crease in assessed valuation. These opposite directions may lead 
to violence, for with our communication media showing the public 
the advantages the great middle claos has achieved in America, 
those citizens unable to reach similar achievements are not going 
to stand by and be satisfied with inadequate services, be liiey 
housing, education, police, fire, or any others which cities usually 
offer. ^ 

We have seen the problems facing education through the I2th 
grade, and we have seen the failure of Boards of Trustees and ad- 
ministrators as they have attempted to handle these problems. 
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apin mainly from expediency. Perhaps we hai^e an opportunity in 
the community junior college to profit from these mistakes and 
to establish institutions which truly sen'e both the youth and 
^ults of the community. Our stated philosophy and objectiv. s are 
great throughout the community junior college movement, and 
we say we are Democracy’s college”, but are ve in reality? 

To develop a community junior college .n an increasingly 
urbanized area, the Board, administration and tei^ching staff must 
^bove all else-understand the population the college is serving. 

it is fundamental ti:at we under- 
stand the different parochialisms within the community and really 
attempt to get a picture of the toal populaion. Afer all, representa- 
tives from each of these parochial groups will attend our institu- 
lons and sit in our classes; and if we, as administrators and Board 
members, are not aware of what these people need and want, we 

faded. We cannot continue to sit in our offices and create curricula 
which are based entirely on the middle class population from 
which most of us came, and in which most of us socialize. 

The administration of each of these community junior col- 

institutions serve both the youth 

hoi h V u i« so doing become centers of 

ho^ where both occupational and cultural levels can be raised. 
The administration must take the leadership in bringing before 
the Board and staff an understanding of die heterogelity of 
these youth and adults with respect to their backgrouS of^age 
education, and experience; the mixture of races and cultures whidi 
form the student population, and the economic backgrounds 7lhe 

the open 

door philosophy unless these facts are known. We provide equal 
access on paper, and with our open door; but once the student 
enters the doors, does he really have equal access if we don’t un- 
derstand his particular needs, and therefore if wc don’t develop 
curricula which can assist students who have varioui potentials ^ 
Many of the students coming into theoe large urban junior 
olleges era going to be filled with anxieiiei lOr many different 

777' J ‘he anxieties 

^ong our students were far higher than those of students at 

vVas.imgton University where enrollments are carefully screened. 

It was pointed out that the anxieties of the students of one of 
our campuses were mainly due to parental piessures. These stu- 
dents came from the upper middle class families where parents 



for status purposes, wanted their children to have college di- 
plomas. However, at the campus in the city itself, we found that 
tne students from our minority groups showed similar high anxi- 
eties, but again for different reasons. In most cases, these students 
were the first from their families to go on beyond high school, and 
they wanted to succeed desperately. In competition, however, they 
found that their educational backgrounds were deficient, and they 
were unable to compete in the traditional curricula. Both groups 

o students develop from these anxieties a defensive attitude which 
leads on to hostility. 

^ we have curricula 

in which students may enroll where they can better themselves and 
thus be able to more fully develop their potentials. All of us, I am 

Tf'm ‘h^‘ cannot continue to see the split between 

e affluent and disadvantaged become greater. We cannot afford 
to rantmue producing illiterates and parasites, for our democratic 
S®'"®™“ent depends completely upon an informed citi- 
nry. Illiterates, incompetants, those without hope, are fodder 
for dictators - be they left or right. 

May I quote from William Drummond, "He that will not 

reason is a bigot; he that cannot reason is a fool; he that dares not 
reason is a slave". 

We, as adnainistrators, saying throughout the community that 
the high schTOl diploma is no longer enough, must look to the 
post high school programs we have in our community colleges 

and see that they are serving truly the population they are com- 
mitted to serve. 

The following specific administrative responsibilities are worth 
noting: 

Location of Campus 

Most of the urban community colleges are going to become 
raulti-rampus institutions. This will mean locating campuses 
throughout the community where they can be within easy com- 
muter distance for both day and evening students. If these cam- 
puses are not carefully analyzed as to location, we are undoubtedly 
going to get into the same problem that faces the elementary and 
ig sc w s — defacto segregation. I see no reason why any multi- 
rampus junior college should establish artificial boundary lines 

** “‘s'" I am convinced 

that dl students within the total District must have the right to 

attend whichevCT junior college he or she feels is best suited for 
his or her particular needs. 
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I anj also convinced no one of these campuses, or if there is 
only a single campus, should be located in the area which would 
cause it to become segregated within a very short time. There are 
community junior colleges which have tended to become segre- 
gated; and when this happens, the reputations of these institutions 
are damaged - falsely - but they are damaged. This causes the 
students to be looked down upon by a large percentage of the 
citizens, and prevents the institution from realizing its true po- 
tential. I believe the location of the campus is so important that 
even though the property purchased to avoid cVfacto segregation 
is much more costly, this cost in the initial purchase of the property 
is justified. 

Increased Emphasis on the Total Comprehensive Program. 

We all agree, as administrators, that there are four major 
functions to the comprehensive community junior college: 

a. Academic Transfer 

b. Technical 

c. Remedial 

d. Continuing Education 

We also, if we are honest, will agree that when funds become 
short, that the only part of the program which seems to be pro- 
tected from curtailment is the academic-transfer program. This is 
one of the failures of the junior college movement in America. 

Administrators and Board members alike have not resisted 
some of these pressures, and have permitted the technical pro- 
grams, remedial programs, and continuing education programs to 
become obsolete, inactive, and down-gjraded in the eyes of tliC 
students. The urban junior college must at all costs protect all 
four of these objectives. The administrators. Board members, and 
staff must emphasize the quality of all four programs, and the fact 
that in no instance is a student marking time. The status of the 
technical programs must be upgraded, and the quality of the 
remedial programs must permit those who complete such pro- 
rams to enter either into a technical program or an academic 
transfer program. 

If the technical programs are to gain in status, the administra- 
tion must seek th j assistance of lay citizens who 'will serve on ad- 
visory committees to evaluate constantly each of the technical 
programs. In addition, the administrators must establish working 
relationships with our high schools which maintain vocational 
pro^ams so that there is no unjustified repetition, but rather a 
feeling of continuance where the graduate from the high school 
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can move on to the more sophisticated technical programs, if he is 
qualified to do so. 

This, I believe, is one of the biggest weaknesses in the techni- 
cal-vocational programs of the urban areas. There is very little 
communication between the high schools and the junior colleges. 
Both groups are defensive and both groups have so far, in general, 
failed to understand one another, and to see what a great job thev 
really could do if they began to serve the student, rather than 
themselves. 

Naturally, for the objectives stated above to be realized, each 
of the comprehensive community junior colleges must establish a 
stronger program in counseling and guidance. This, to me, is the 
capstone of the whole junior college movement. Without profes- 
sional counseling, students are not going to be able to match their 
interest and abilities and thus maximize their opportunity to real- 
ize their potential. I don't see how a community junior colleg^e 
can do its job at all unless it has at least one professional counselor 
for every 300-350 students. In the inner-city area where many 
entering students are deprived of strong educational backgrounds, 
the ratio should probably be one counselor to 200 students. 

Staffing the Comprehensive Junior College 

Again, may I say how much many of us depend upon the 
written philosophy and objectives in our literature, and from this 
life in a world of make believe too much of the time. For the 
administration to do its job, all members must be dedicated to and 
completely committed to the philosophy as stated. From this 
strength the administration must be sure that the Board of Trustees 
members have a similar commitment; and that each member of 
the teaching staff, and for that matter — if possible — of the 
classified staff, have the same commitment. 

I am appalled at the lack of commitment of staff to the stated 
objectives in community junior colleges throughout the United 
States. I am appalled when I hear administrators, or faculty mem- 
bers, or librarians, or counselors, make statements which indicate 
that they go along with the technical,, or remedial, or continuing 
education programs only because they !iave to. I am appalled when 
I hear these people say that the academic-transfer program is really 
the important program, and the others deserve less attention. I am 
appalled when I hear these people apologize for their technical, 
remedial, or adult programs, and with little effort to hide their 
feeling indicate that they wish they didn’t have to administer or 
teach in such programs. 
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I am appalled when I see administrators and Boards curtail 
the resources for all programs except the academic-transfer pro- 
grams which inevitably, as the status program, is the one which 
must get the most attention. I am not saying that the others should 
be given preference, but I am saying that there «hmild be a bal- 
ance of energy and expenditure allotted throughout the total 
educational progiam of the comprehensive co mmuni ty junior col- 
lege. The administration is responsible for establishing thU cli-* 
mate and for comtantly bringing to the attention of the Board 
and f^lty the importance of each segment. Throu^ this cli- 
mate developed uy administration, will come the dimate within 
the staff, and within the individual dassroom. 

In order to cope with the {problems fadng the urban student, 
ad mini strators, and faculty members alike must find new meth od s 
of inresenting material, must devdop new curricula, and must build 
new courses. This kind of research is essential if we are to do our 
job. 

I compare it with the research and devdopment programs of 
business and industry. They are continuously «»^lting new ways 
to do things better in order to turn out a better product amt mair^ 
more money. We have a more important reason for this research 
and devdopment, and it is that we are dealing with the ability 
and po^tials of human beii^ The great resources we have in 
the United Stater are our youth and ^ults. Our youth must be 
able to be educated for tomorrow’s sodety; and our adults *»***« 
be permitted to continue their education to that they can aly* 
live and compete in tomorrow’s society. 

When knowledge is doubling every ten or fifteen years, we 
can no longer sit by and say that education is only for the yo ung 
people. We cannot afford, again in our type of governipent, *o 
have obsolete adults who are doing the vo ting, and therefore 
establishing the for governing our sodety. These people 
must be aware of the unbelievable changes which arc talcing 
and this can only be done through self-education in the home, ot 
more formalized education in institutions such as the community 
junior collc^. Our posi‘‘ 'i* is enviable in that we will be loraffd 
as community centers reacning out to serve those who ran get to 
us with relative ease. If need be, we should establish rla y^ in 
areas apart from our major institutions. This is beii^ done in 
many cojununities, and has broug|it great results to th^ commun- 
ity itself. 
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to be sure that the monolithic institutions do not impersonalizc 
the educational program. We must be sure that the teachers and 
students alike retain their identity as individuals, and in additio’.i, 
that a dose personal student-teacher relationship is always '.*n- 
coun^;ed throughout the dimate of persona! interest The com- 
munity college, as a community center, must place strong emphasis 
on personal contact through its teacher-counselor-student re!ation- 
ship. 

The buildings must not appear to be impersonal jorridors 
and cold classrooms which are indicative of many of our airports. 
Provisions must be made for hig^ space utilization in the class- 
room and laboratory, but at the same time, there mrst be plenty 
of service space available, such as that which is provided in li- 
braries, student centers, gymnasiums, etc. We can build these in- 
stitutions at less cost than the traditional colleges which generally 
have a very low utilization rate o^ fodlities. We ran provide offices 
for our faculty where they can ounsel with students. We can have 
faculty labmatory jnep rooms where ffioilt* members can feel 
that they are encouraged to do educational research. We can do 
these extra things if we utilize our dassrooms and laboratories on 
a mavifniim basis, and also build rooms of varying sizes so that we 
can approach 100 percent seat utilization. 

The libraries, or Instructional Resources Center, must become 
increasingly important to the community coll^ where the stu- 
dents will be encouraged to work in individual study, as is the 
case in more and more of the liberal arts coU^jes. The fficulty. 
Board, a dminis tration, and Students must have pride in their ed- 
ucational program, and must ha.ve jxide in the appearance of 
their campus. This of course leads to pride in oneself. This has 
been a fundamental ffictor in the devdopment of our country. 

Continuous Evaluation. 

All of the above points are well and good, but without a con- 
tinuous evaluation of the changes in population, changes in busi- 
ness and industrial needs, and changes in faculty, the comprehen- 
sive community junior college will become obsolete in its curricular 
offerings. The biases wliich will develop without a continuous 
evaluation, where all are aware o? the tanning of such biases, 
can easily destroy the strengths of th?-, truly American institution. 
It is fundamentally important that through the student personnel 
services area counselors, faculty, administration, and the Board, 
be kept aware of changes in the makeup of the student population 
with respect to abilities, age, race, socio-economic backgrounds, 
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and other factors. This requires a careful analysis, at least once a 
year, of the student population, both youth and adults, and ii 
further requires that this information be made available to all 
concerned within the structure of the Junior College District. 

Advisory committees, working with the administration and 
faculty, m» evaluate the educational programs, especially those 
in the technical education areas, and point out to the staff changes 
which may be occurring within the business and industrial com- 
munity. 

Occasionally the administration, if it feels tho'e have been 
rather drastic changes taking place, should conduct a survey in a 
sufficiently short time so that the results will be accurate, a^ not 
obsolete when published. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks fadng the administra- 
tion of any junior college, or particularly, the urban junior col- 
lege, is that of assessing faculty attitu^ towards the various 
curricula, and towards individual courses. 1 have found from past 
experience that this change of attitude is a rather insidious thing, 
and many Hmps has gone much further than was realized. In 
general, the change in attitude is a growing antagonism towards 
the tedmica! and remedial student, and a desire to teach only 
those classes where students have been screened for enrollment in 
the more difficult subject offerii^ 

This same problem is true in the four-year colleges where, for 
example, the English teachers wish to teach only upper division, 
and no freshman courses. Faculty members must be able, for ex- 
ample within the Mathematics Department in the community col- 
lege, to give just as much support to our remedial courses in math 
as to a course in differential equations. It is just as important for 
the faculty to dedicate as much, if not more, time to the teaching 
of communication courses for technical students, as to an Ei^lish 
Literature course for sophomore students. Perhaps this evaluation 
of the total education program of the community needs, of the pop- 
ulation, and of the faculty, is the single, most important, responsi- 
bility the administration should assume. 

The Evolving Community College Center 

I mentioned earlier the importance of continuing education 
in today’s world. One out of four of the adults in Santa Barbara, 
CaHfornia, attended during any one year the Santa Barbara City 
College, which is a two-year community junior college. As presi- 
dent of this institution for four years, I saw what such an institu- 
tion can do for all adults of the community, be they in their 20’s or 
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in their 60's. We maintained a Senior Citizen Center downtown 
near where many of the older people lived, and we developed 
courses which were tailormade for these people. These were not 
hobby courses, but they were courses which helped these people live 
a richer life. 

I bdieve those community junior colleges whidi will accept 
this responsibility will find that the entire community benefits, that 
it is truly a program for civic betterment, as well as self-betterment. 
Communities can no longer afford to say that once a person has 
completed his formal education, we should no longer worry about 
his growth. We read constantly about the increased logevity of 
life, and now we are even reading that perhaps people in general 
ivill live more than 100 years. If these things do come to pass, then 
the problem becomes intensified. 

The community junior college has an obligation to meet the 
needs of the community it serves. 

Grayson Kirk stated, "Our greatest obligation to our children 
is to prepare them to understand and to deal effectively with the 
world in which they will live, and not with the world we have 
known, or the world we would prefer to have.” 

I would like to, in closing; add to his quote my saying that 
this obligation extends not only to our children, but to the adults 
of the community who establish the climates in which our young 
people will develop their futures. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Economics is concerned with allocation of scarce resources 
among competing claims. It is from this viewpoint that economists 
can look at some of the fundamental questions of education. 
Among these questions are what kind of education should be of- 
fered? For how many students? By how many teachers and sup- 
porting personnel, with what background and training? Using what 
facilities? At what locations? At what cost? How is the necessary 
money to be raised? 

While all these are important questions, economists have so 
far shoivn interest in only a limited number of them, and mainly 
in recent years. We will review here some recent research into the 
economics of education, then use some economic analysis to help 
evaluate a proposal for universal junior college training. 

AN OVERVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCH 

Economic aspects of education that have comm.anded the at- 
tention of researders in recent years range from school taxation, 
intergovernmental fiscal relations, and issues of efficiency, to tools 
for aiding analysis and decis’on-making. Among the latter, three 
appear particularly promising; systems analysis, benefit-cost anal- 
ysis, and program budgeting. These subjects and tools will be re- 
viewed, and benefit-cost analysis will be applied to the example of 
universal junior college education. 

Financial Support 

There is a long-standing concern among economists about the 
raising of funds for schools. The overall state of knowledge is well 
summarized by Jesse Burkhead in his 1963 "State and Local Taxes 
for Public Education.” (5) Harold M. Groves, C. Harry Kahn (11) 
and Dick Netzer (33) have studied the elasticity of the property 
tax, but the administrative problems of this tax have been of 
relatively little interest to economists. Economists have been con- 
cerned with income and sales taxation, potential major sources of 
school funds. Keith Butters (6) has studied the effects of taxation 
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on individuals’ investment capabilities and policies, and George 
F. Break (3) has raised the question of to what extent income taxes 
reduce work incentive. John F. Due (9) has made careful studies of 
the sales taxation and its consequences. 

Since the effects of education are not confined by geographic 
boundaries, i.e., widespread spatial benefit spillovers exist, and be- 
cause income redistribution considerations are important, local 
schools have received increasing amounts of funds from high levels 
of government. They have mainly taken the form of grants-in-aid. 
Walter W. Heller (15) has discussed the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in Ae support of schools. James M. Buchanan 
(4) has considered the resource allocation effects of federal grants. 
However, most of the education research on intergovernmental 
fiscal relations has been carried out by non-economists, such as 
R. L. Johns and Edgar L. Morphet (21), H. Thomas James (20), 
Erick Lindman (27), and Paul R. Mort (31). 

In recent years economists have shown interest in the special 
problems of funding schools in a manner that is both adequate and 
fair. The question of the impact of changing local economic con- 
ditions on school finances has been raised. Input-output analysis 
has been used to assess the impact of industrialization or the fiscal 
health of a school system (18). (Contrary to the common belief, 
only a select group of industries improve the health of a district.) 
I. M. Labovitz (25) has studied public schools affected by the lo- 
cation of federal activities and the Federal Government’s support 
program for operations and construction. 

Costs 

The question of whether public school consolidation could 
reduce costs, and thus make available greater amounts of money 
to the schools, has been raised by Nels W. Hanson (13) and Werner 
Z. Hirsch (16). Empirical studies of one metropolitan area by 
Hirsch could not detect significant economies of scale. Hanson de- 
tected economies of scale for school districts of up to 50,000 stu- 
dents, with diseconomies beyond that size. However, he did not 
adjust for quality factors. Each study involved the derivation of 
empirical cost functions for education. From these studies the 
conclusion can be drawn that while consolidation of small school 
districts might have cost advantages, large-scale consolidation is 
likely to prove a detriment. 

One particularly important cost factor has been investigated in 
detail. Kershaw and McKean (24) have considered tiie supply re- 
sponses and school costs of alternative salary schedules for teachers. 
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In another study William G. Bowen (2) has examined salary scales 
at the university level for the arts (including the social sciences), 
sciences, and technology, and the implications of the existing 
salary structure in Britain for educational policy. 

Analytic Techniques 

In the hope of bringing about greater efficiency in education, 
the use of systems analysis and program budgeting are being ex- 
plored. System analysis of education has been proposed as a means 
to help assess the efficiency of alternative input combinations; e.g., 
teachers, equipment, etc., for achieving output goals. This analyti- 
cal method identifies the costs of varying educational techniques 
and factor relations, as part of the total education and organiza- 
tion process, rather than through a limited study of specific isolated 
variations. Kershaw and McKean (23) in 1959 opened up this field 
which, because of its complexity, has made slow progress. More 
recently, program budgeting for education decisions has been 
attempted in one instance (17) for the Federal Government and in 
another for universities (38). This technique organizes budgetary 
information in terms of intermediate or end products rather than 
a conventional input identification. The advantages of program 
budgeting lie in the aid they give the decision-maker who is evalu- 
ating the alternative program structures, by taking explicitly into 
account the long-run, full cost implications. Program budgeting 
can go a long ^»ay toward tying together many aspects of educa- 
tional administration that concern the economists, in that it can 
relate not only inputs to outputs, but can further relate educational 
programs to their fiscal support. With education financed by every 
level of government, and diverse revenue sources being used by 
these governments, constructive policy with specific goal-orienta- 
tions can be frustrated by the lack of a clear view of the educational 
enterprise. Program budgeting can provide this view. 

Benefit-cost analysis is closely related to program budgeting. 
In considering the difficult task of measuring educational benefits, 
we might want to separate between what education can be ex- 
pected to do for the individual and what it can be expected to do 
for society. 

With few exceptions (35), economists have paid little attention 
to the fundamental unit in the educational structure: the private 
individual or household. Recently, estimates have been made of 
the value of education to the individual. Lifetime earnings have 
been computed by sex, race, residence, and occupation and dis- 
counted at various rates (12, 29, 37). A study of the professions 
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has considered the effects of restrictive entry practices on th , supply 
and incomes of individuals (10), but the effects of scholarships and 
other incentive devices, on changes of occupation, and on individ^ 
ual retraining decisions are not known. 

Economists have directed much of their attention to the ef- 
fects of education upon society (26). After decades of reluctance on 
the part of economists to consider investment in human capital, 
reports by Edward Denison (7, 8) and Theodore Schultz (34, 35), 
pointing to education as a major factor in tho growth of real in- 
come, have lead to major studies by Gary Becker (1) and Fritz 
Machlup (28) of the role of knowledge and education in its broad- 
est sense in terms of economic theory and the empirical record. 
Denison, for example, finds that between 1929 and 1957, 23 per- 
cent of the growth in the real national income of the United States 
could be ascribed to education, and 18 percent of the growth in 
output per unit of input to the advance in knowledge. This latter 
classification includes the contributions of research and develop- 
ment, perhaps education’s most dynamic consequence. 

Machlup has argued that from the point of view of resource 
allocation, all R & D activities should be considered as investments 
in new knowledge. With formal education, on-the-job training (30), 
and other means of transmitting existing knowledge considered as 
investment, the addition of R & D activities raises to at least $50 
billion the annual value of resources devoted to the creation and 
dissemination of knowledge in our society. The contribution of 
knov/ledge, the education industry in particular, to economic 
growth has been investigated, as noted, but research has not been 
undertaken to relate education to economic flexibility; i.e., the 
ability of a nation or region to adjust to secular change. 

Economists have increasingly used variants of benefit-cost an- 
alysis to appraise education’s influence on the resource allocation 
efficiency and equity of income distribution patterns. This method 
focuses on the resources drawn away from alternative uses for em- 
ployment in education, and the additions to social product which 
result from education. Benefits have been narrowly defined as the 
direct return of increments in earnings realized by the student, 
and broadly to include the increases in output realized by all 
persons, the student included, whose ability to perform market- 
able tasks has been augmented. Burton Weisbrod considers bene- 
fits that are residence-or employment-related (36). Those benefits 
accruing to others than the educated student are termed spillovers, 
and are related to the general economic concern with externalities. 
Other economists have considered the geographic spillovers of both 
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education’s cost and benefits, and have examined the implications 
of their findings for decision making on the local level and for 
equity considerations of federal policy-makers (19). Of interest 
here is the possibility of overinvestment in education by students 
(or their families) who do not bear the entire cost of that educa- 
tion, and the possibilities of underinvestment by sections of the 
country that consider the out-migration of students as a blow to 
spatially fixed interests, e.g., real estate owners. 

As can be seen from this survey of research in the economics 
of education, concern with primary and secondary education has 
dominated the field. Little research has been carried out on the 
economics of higher education. Perhaps the outstanding contribu- 
tions are the volumes on Financing Higher Education 1960-1970, 
edited by Dexter Keezer (22), Economics of Higher Education, 
edited by Selma Mushkin (32), and Economic Aspects of Higher Ed- 
ucation, edited by Seymour Harris (14). While I do not profess to 
know the reasons for this lack of interest in higher education, one 
thought comes to my mind. Could it be that we 3 are part of 
the higher education system are reluctant to look into our own 
problems and needs? 

The two-year junior college, a quite young institution, has 
received little if any detailed examination by economists. Yet, for 
two reasons I would expect that the junior college can become an 
important and profitable area of investigation. Its financing re- 
sembles to no small extent that of primary and secondary schools 
on the one hand, and universities on the other. But more im- 
fx>rtantly, most of these who will study and possibly criticize two- 
year colleges are likely to be members of universities, thus not 
working on and facing up to the problems of their own insti- 
tutions. 

ANALYSIS OF UNIVERSAL JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
The Proposal 

It seems appropriate to see if we can apply some of the tools 
developed by economists in recc years to evaluate an interesting 
proposal about two-year junior colleges. Specifically ^ve will ana- 
lyze the 1964 report of the Educational Policy Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Administrators calling fur universal 
junior college education.^ In many respects, we are more concerned 

1. The Educational Policies Commission, Universal Opportunity for Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School, (Washington, D. C.: Nalional Education Asso- 
ciation, 1964), p. 36. 
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with demonstrating the application of economic research tech- 
niques to two-year college education, than with policy findings. 

p of the key provisions of the Educational 

Policies Commission report. It proclaimed: 

The nation’s goal of universal educational opportunity must 
e expanded to include at least two further years of education, 
open to any high school graduate, and designed to move each 
student toward intellectual freedom.* 

The re^rt recommended two additional years of liberal education, 
closely integrated with the high school.® It recognized that the cost 
of education will remain a severe obstacle to many students attend- 
ing two ye^s of junior college. “Even tuition-free education costs 
a considerable sum, in many cases more than the student is willing 

to Wm- ‘a u expenses may seem heavy 

i’ ^®®e they may seem impossible.’’* Therefore 

fourteemh^^ ^^^quirement is that the thirteenth and 

fourteenth years of education in public colleges be free of the cost 

A Framework of Analysis 

coWete implementing the universal junior 

1 QfiO^b proposal is rather expensive. For example, in 

1960 It would have cost between $1.6 and $2.4 billion a year. 

numerous demands on governments, many calling 
for billion dollar expenditure increases. Therefore we need I 
framework within which to compare the efficiency of investing in 
junior college education with other investment opportunities. 
Benefit-cost analysis pro\ides such a framework. However, we 
^ over-optimistic about the reliability of our analysis. 
In this paper we will evaluate from an economic viewpoint some 
of a universal junior college progiam’s anticipated consequences 
or society as a whole, rather than for various groups. Such an 
examination, when a long-time horizon is contemplated, involves 
large uncertainties which should be treated explicitly and kept in 
mind when reading the results of this analysis. 

Mainly monetary benefit and cost dimensions will be consid- 
ered m attempting a comparison between different proposals; how- 

2. Ibid., p. 6. 

3. Ibid., p. 19. 

4. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

5. Ibid., p. 27. 
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ever, some qualitative evaluation of certain aspects will be offered. 
The non-quantifiable aspects often carry more weight than the 
monetary ones in decision making. The quantitative part of the 
benefit-cost analsis may play a modest but hopefully significant 
role in determining the desirability of universal junienr college 
education. It can at best be looked upon as a first approximation to 
be modified as better data and methods of analysis become avail- 
able. 

Costs 

The costs of public education are the resources of society 
drawn away frenn alternative uses. These costs can relate to oper- 
ating or capital resources. In our analysis ouly the following items 
will be quantified:* 

a) Direct operating costs, Le., salaries and wages, and pur- 
chases of nondurable commodities and current services. 

b) Capital resource costs, i.e., the value of the capital stock 
employed. 

c) Imput^ operating costs, i.e., fenr^jone earnings and mis- 
cellaneous costs to students and their parents. 

Salaries, wages, supplies, and annual capital costs require little 
elaboration. Less often considered are the major private sector costs 
of universal public junior college education: (1) earnings foregone 
by students, and (2) miscellaneous incidental costs to the students 
and their parents, necessitated by the former's college attendance. 
In the first case, students 18 to 20 years old could work full-time 
for an income that would exceed whatever they could earn part- 
time while in college. Whether or not they could find employment 
depends upon their skills, the supply of such skills already on the 
market, and their demand in the economy. Clearly, the overall 
employment picture of the economy has a strong bearing upon this 
cost element of universal junior college education. 

Furthermore, students require particular goods and services 
because they are in college, e.g., books, assorted supplies, clothing, 
and transportation. To the extent that these nee^ are not met 
by public expenditures, either the students themselves (through 
part-time employment) or their parents bear the resultant costs. 

Benefits 

The benefits of education can be looked upon as the increased 
resources available to society, i.e., both those which contribute to 
society’s economic well-being and those which are embodied in the 



6. For a more complete account of education cost elements see (19). 
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educated person and permit him to pauiticipate in society more 
fully. 

Foremost a mong tangible benefits is the students' incremental 
outpuL In a competitive economy the individual's incremental 
earnings represent the added social value generated by investment 
in his education. Education can alt ar the skill composition of the 
labor force and can speed up response to the economy's rhanging 
requirements. Thus, the incremental earitings will reflect not only 
the general employment picture of the economy, but also the sensi- 
tivity of the schools (and the students ihemseives) to both short- 
and long-term la** >r market conditiona. 

A second tangible benefit is the decline in demands for public 
services resulting from a decrease in sodal and personal disorders 
which can be associated with inadequte schooling. For example, ih^ 
demand for ]x>lice services arising from juvenile delinquency may 
well decline if additional education expenditures permit youths to 
further their education and find jobs. 

A third benefit area is that of education-induced increments in 
the social product of second parties. Children growing up in a 
home environment that encourage; growth anrf ex- 

pre^ion may contribute more to society than those whose early 
training rejected such values. Co-workers of the educated students 
<an be considered second-party beneficiaries when info rmal educa- 
tion (through association, imitation 2nd encouragement) increases 
output 

Then there are long-run community and personal benefits that ^ 

are mainly intangible because their manifestations are complex, i 

circuitous, and hard to isolate. They include improved operation ^ 

of a democratic government, an advanced technologically-oriented 1 

economy, and an aesthetically enriched culture-all of which bene- 
fit all members of society. These benefits are major, but at present 
cannot be expressed in quantitative terms. 

Finally, a mention should be made of the employment effect of 
universal junior college education, that is, the job opportunities 
for others which arise when members of the labcnr fwce enter 
junior coll^ on a full-time basis. 

Some Benefit-Cost Estimates 

Now let us try to quantify some benefits and costs of the uni- 
versal junior college proposal. The benefit and cost estimates will : 

be made for representative high school graduates who do not enter j 

college. Initially, we will not assume any differences in the ability, 
background, motivation, or aspirations of these students, compared 
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With the high school graduates who currently continue in college, 
urther, we will ^ume that the employment conditions faced by 
th^ students, while in school and after completion of their junior 
college fv^am, are the same as those typically experienced by a 
p^n with one to three years of higher education. We will assume 
Uiat the students arc eighteen years old when they enter college 
on a fuU-tme basis, in the semester following graduation from hi^ 
school, and tnat they remain in college for full two years. 



Column 1 of Table 1 presents costs and benefits of junior col- 
lie for m^e and female students attending junior col- 

lege in I960. Operating costs are assumed to equal the average 
pa full-time equivalent degree-credit junior coUege student. 
Capital costs use the same student base ant? are computed at 8 per- 
cent of the value of physical plant as the equivalent of capital con- 
sumpuon and interest charges.' Foregone earnings ? ’ ^ased on the 

m^anmeome differentials of persons eighteen and ueteen years 

old with one to three years of college, and those of the same age 
with four ye^ of high school only. Miscellaneous costs incline 
only fees, books and supplies. Students are assumed to live at home 

All costs are for two years, with the second year values discounted 
at a rate of 5 percenL 



The benefit entry represents the incremental income the student 
may expea (based on the cross-sectional data of the 1960 Census) 
i^n with one to three years of college, as against his ex- 
p^uons as a h^ school graduate-with adjustments made for 
la^-force ^lapation rates. Again the stream of future returns 
IS discounted at a rate of 5 percent. 

The data then indicate that the male student's attendance in 
junior allege wiU yield a net benefit of |2107, or 95 cents over 
each dollar of costs. As expected, females do not fare as well* then- 
attendance ^oduces a net cost of |254 or a return of only 8 cents 



ine use of 8 



1 w* « pcrccnc as me esumator of capital costs from ranitti 

ralue follows the practice of Robert Rude as used by T W Schultz an<l ntm 
^Rudolph C Blitz, “The Nations Education Outlay/* hi i 

('Washington, D.C.: UA Office of Educatiot 
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Table I. 

BENEFITS AND COSTS OF TWO YEARS 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
FOR MALES AND FEMALES, I960 
(Present values at 5% discount rate) 

(•) ( 2 ) 
Junior College 
Today's Potential 



Male 

Operating costs 
Capital costs 
Foregone earnings 
Miscellaneous private costs 

Total costs 

Incremental income 
Net benefits (costs) 
Benefit/cost ratio 

Female 

Operating costs 
Capital costs 
Foregone earnings 
Miscellaneous private costs 

Total costs 

Incremental income 
Net benefits (costs) 
Benefit/cost ratio 



students 

$1269 
371 
349 
234 

2223 

4330 
2107 
1.95 



students 

$1396 

408 

349 

234 



2387 

2165 

( 222 ) 

.91 



1396 

408 

488 

234 



2362 

2108 

(254) 



2526 

1054 

(1472) 

.42 



Sources: U-S- Bureau of the Census. 17. 5. o/ . 79 ^ 

Before we encourage all young men to enter junior college and 
dissuade the young women, we should look more closely at the 
assumptions undwlying these findings. The operating and capital 
^t figures ^e based on the average costs of junior college. If 
these institutions are in the area of increasing costs, and we would 
expect this to be the case if only because of a relative inelastic 
supply of instructors, marginal costs would be higher than those 
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indicated here. This point is minor if we speak of one student, 
but is of consequence if we consider one million students. 

Let us re-examine the benefit assumptions made so f^. Is it 
likely that under junior college education, training of those who 
presently do not go to college will yield the same benefits as those 
presently obtained by students in college? Is the prospective junior 
college student ready for and capable of pursuing a program com- 
parable to that offered in our four-year or even our two-year in- 
stitutions? In 1960 approximately four-fifths of those high school 
graduates who did not attend college were not in college prepara- 
tory courses in high school; less than half of those students gradu- 
ating from high school were in college preparatory programs; the 
category "other” includes general education which is presumably 
sufficient for college entrance since one quarter of the graduates 
in this group did go on to college.* In short, under a universal 
junior college program, many youngsters would attend a two-year 
institution in spite of the fact that their training, achievement 
level, and commitment is below that of those who presently attend 
college. Therefore, we might assume, for example, that the operat- 
ing and capital costs for junior colleges educating these less pre- 
pared students would be ten percent higher than the cost now 
reported, and on the other side of the ledger, that their incremental 
earnings would be only half of the increment currently accruing 
to those with two years of college. As shown by Column 2 of Table 
1, there would be net costs of |222 and f 1472 for these potential 
male and female students respectively. The corresponding benefit 
cost ratios would be .91 and .42 for the potential students as com- 
pared with 1.95 and .89 for today's junior college students. While 
the latter figures might be looked upon as constituting an upper 
limit, the first set could be the lower limit. 

Similar benefit-cost ratios can now be estimated for alterna- 
tive claims on the billion dollars or more required for this prograuL 
Examples in education could be the improving of the quality of 
primary, secondary or higher education. Or we might want to give 
more youngsters die equivalent of one year’s college education by 
having them attend summer programs during five summers. Such 
an expenditure promises very high returns, i.e., a benefit-cost ratio 
of about 3.2 for male and of 1.5 for female students. 



8. U. S. Bureau of the Census and Department of Agriculture, Factors 
Relating to College Attendance of F rm and Nonfarm High School Graduates: 
I960, (Washington. D.C.: June 15, 1962) Series P-27. No.'^32, p. 17. 
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SOME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 

The last ten years have seen a missive increase in interest in 
the economics of education. Especially such powerful tools as sys- 
tem analysis, benefit-cost analysis, and program budgeting promise 
to improve rational education decisions. While economic analysis 
of education has favored primary and secondary education, higher 
education in general and junior colleges in particular should prove 
attractive areas of inquiry. We must investigate whether new and 
better education will equip youth for changing opportunities, or 
only increase the education level of those saddled with obsolete 
skills. What effects will changes in the profile of education attain- 
ment have upon the distribution of income and the politically 
potent distribution of income expectations? But, of greatest im- 
portance, what alternative avenues are open to us at thix time for 
improving education while maintaining flexibility for individual 
abilities and aspirations? Further examinations by scholars and 
policy makers, and an enlightened public debate, are to be hoped 
for before major new commitments are made. 
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in Dr. Hirsch’s fine presentation earlier today, you noted, I 
am sure, that he defined economics as being concerned with allo- 
cation of scarce resources among competing claims. He also has 
described three recent developments in the area of economics 
which provide new ways for arriving at decisions — methods un- 
available to us previously because of factors related to time, avail- 
ability of data, and research techniques. Like most community 
junior collie administrators, I must confess to an uncertain un- 
derstanding of computers, as well as to these recently developed 
mathematical analyses techniques of budgetary decision-maldng 
processes. Dr. Hirsch, however, has done an excellent job in indi- 
cating to you how these techniques and understandings can be 
used to the best advantage in helping to arrive at decisions con- 
cerning the need for universal education at the post high school 
level. 

My concern will not be centered upon the items Dr. Hirsch 
already has discussed so adequately. I would prefer, if I may, to 
discuss the implications which I have drawn from several conclu- 
sions described by writers in the field of economics, especially those 
related to public finance. 

I can make no claim to expertise in economics. My contacts 
with this discipline during my undergraduate days often left me 
belaboring the obvious and understanding little. From Marshall 
through John Maynard Keynes, I was able to remain almost un- 
touched. However, even a novice today will recognize some perti- 
nent changes in the general understandings of the field of economics 
and will see that the trends described by trained economists will 
make a difference in our approach to applying economic theory. 
I would categorize these developments in economics and public 
finance under two major headings: 

1. The economic and social benefits of education as may be 
related to the optimum expenditure for education: 
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2. The trends in public finance which influence the sunnort 
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seas aid. Both of these political decisions were reached because 
of economic principles. 

th. employees in various types of technical jobs and 

the improvement of transportation have encouraged mobility of 

{hem Thp boundaries, but also across 

them. The obvious implications of these facts for a community 

junior college administrator is that education at this level must be 

developed not only for those who are now participating, but also 

offerlnS"m"?-^l*T^^**"^ curriculum 

offerings must include a variety of occupational offerings, not only 

iial ThP reasons, but also for personal reasons for each individ- 

sidered in a much wider context. We cannot assume that students 
. ..ould be prepared to participate in courses leading to employment 
which may be found solely in the local community^It often Jay be 

awaTfroJ^htil^^ speafically young people to work in situations 
away trom their home commuirities. 

cun-KuIum implication derived from the tact of the 
l»P“!«'on K the recognition that education cannot 
be solely orient^ to a single community or a single state. It even 
^uld be questionable practice to limit the orientation to a single 
re^on or a single country. The need tor economic interchanre 

ro..^" V “d encouraged throufh 
hn^vT'*"^ improve communication between peoplls of various 
languages and customs. 

The economic benefits are not reaped solely by the individual 

tiona^' of writers who maintain that educa- 

tional opportunity is a critical factor in national security. These 
writers maintain also that the cost of education must be divorced 
from the familv capaaty to pay and the social position of the fam- 
is^a ** reached because of the assertion that there 

tuni:Ttor^'^m“oJ1drcal“^ “P'”'- 

The concern evidenced in the United States a few years back 
when It was concluded that Russia’s educational system was wt 
ducing more enpneers than our system is an example of the Ly 
the nauonal welfare is brought into educational decisions These 
facts would negate the frequenUy propounded arguments that edu- 
ction i.« of tenefit tc the individual, and ergo, he should pay for it 

to i” 

It is of importance to economic stability and progress as weB 
to national security to develop opportiiniUes which^are widely 
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available and of low cost to the students. The implication of those 
facts is that community junior college boards should keep fees low, 
or eliminate them entirely. The development of scholarship funds 
also becomes an important interpretation of public policy. 

The concern of economists for the student’s foregone earnings 
during the period of his schooling have become a part of the esti* 
mates for total costs of education. Another conclusion often reached 
by economists is concerned with the indivisable character of the 
benefits of education. No one can exclude the non-students from 
achieving sizeable gains from expenditures for education. It has 
become a national policy to use education to break the cycle of 
poverty and overcome the lack of motivation among certain low 
income groups. Therefore, education is not a commodity which 
can be sold at market prices to those who receive the benefits 
directly. The importance of encouraging all persons to take advant- 
age of education also is a major consideration. 

In the practice of public finance, taxation of individuals must 
be based on broad general principles of public good and not on 
the basis of exact determination of the direct dividends received. 
Determining the optimum expenditure for education is a political 
process through which the claims of resources for education can 
be evaluated against the claims for other public services. The^e 
assumptions lead to the conclusion that general taxation for im- 
proved educational opportunities will result in benefits for every- 
one, both student and non-student. 

In partial summary, I would say that the discipline of eco- 
nomics has a number of factors relating to the benefits of educa- 
tion. These factors are based upon studies which (1) outline and 
describe the economic benefits of education; (2) point up the pres- 
ent day interdependent market economy and the geographically 
mobile population which may be associated with the global nature 
of the results of education; (3) illustrate the fact that education 
has a function in promoting social mobility and providing for 
equality of economic opportunity; (4) assert that the social benefits 
of education are divorced from family capacity to pay and social 
position; (5) prove that there is an indivisible character in the 
benefits of education, and that even non-students will receive size- 
able benefits from educational expenditures; (6) plead that educa- 
tion can be consciously used as a policy of government to break 
the cycle of poverty as well as to overcome the lack of motivation 
among certain low-income groups; (7) recommend that the taxa- 
tion of individuals must be based upon broad, general principles 
rather than on the exact determination of the benefits received 
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from educational services, and (8) conclude that the optimum m 
actual expenditures for education should be a ^litiral decision 
rather than a decision made upon the market value of educauon. 

The implications of these studies are (1) that post hi^ school 
education must be made available to all who can benefit there- 
from; (2) that curriculum must not be based solely upon 
considerations; (3) that there is continued need for cour^ whi^ 
improve communication between people; (4) that fees should Ik 
kept low or even eliminated if possible; (5) that fartors whiA 
encourage attendance should be given careful attention; and (6) 
that general taxation is a sound basis for support of post high 



school education. . 

The second major heading mentioned at the beginiung o 
this presentation is centered around the trends in public finance 
which may be related to support for community junior college 

education. 

There have developed in the various states several differmt 
methods of support for public education. The public commumty 
junior college is an outstanding illustration of the vanety of t^e 
differences. Typically, the community junior college has bera 
started under local support. In this respect the supp^ tor the 
community junior collegia has been more n^ly like the supj^t 
for the lower grades than the support for colleges and univcrsmes. 
However, more recently a wide variety of support patt^ have 
been developed. Some of the new developments in public finance 
have had specific and direct impact upon public commumty jun 
ior coll^ development. 

Local taxation typicaUy has been a real and personal proper^ 
tax. The principal basis of state taxation has been salves taxes and 
other use taxes. Federal income typically has been derived from 
income taxes and special use taxes. Local support has been used 
to provide funds for operating and for capital outlay ^penditures. 
.State funds have been used in both ways, typically first as a jwt 
of current operating expenses and then more recently for capital 
outlay expenditures. Federal support has been limi^ in great 
measure to direct grants-in-aid for spedfic purpo^. These grMts- 
in-aid usually have been rationalized on the basis of national re- 
quirements for defense. 

decent dr ’opments appear to support a change in both the 
amount and i - source of support from these three levels of gov- 
ernment. Increased attention currently is found in state support, 
supplemented by federally allocated funds. The federal sources 
have begun to move away from specific grants-in-ald to other types 
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of general support, such as is provided by the Higher Education 
Facilities Act, and to some extent the new Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Act. A new development in public finance is a considera- 
tion of the changes in sources of support for education. 

The principle of equalization among vario is institutions also 
is taken into account in this change of sources of rc\'enue. The 
principle rejH'esents an attempt to provide at least a minimal level 
of educational opportunity in all parts of the state. As federal 
sources begin to be considered, the principal of equalization ma y be 
applied in all parts of the country. 

Some of the concerns which we may have in connection with 
this trend are pointed up in the following questions: 

1. Does a change in source of support reduce local control? 
Since junior colleges typically are locally controlled, locally 
orient^, locally operated, they have claimed a great deal of 
authority and institutional independence. To receive funds 
from an entirely different source may reduce these local pref- 
erences. An example may help to clarify what I mean: Re- 
cently, a county-supported institution in one of our states 
decided that it would curb expenditures at its institution by 
eliminating enrollment of students who lived outside the 
county. Since this institution was the recipient of federal 
funds, the newspaper editor of an adjacent county wrote to 
Washington to inquire whether the county board had the 
right to make this decision. The question has not been an- 
gered as yet, but I am sure you can see the implications 
involved. 

2. Will increased support from state and federal sources pro- 
vide additional funds or merely replace local funds? The in- 
creased gross national product and the resulting increase in 
income which is received both by individuak and by the 
nation as a whole has not increased local support for educa- 
tion. Studies carried out in many places in the country have 
indicated that there is not a direa relationship between in- 
creased income and increased local expenditures for education. 
Now, then, are total expenditures for education to be raised 
in line with the increasing costs of operating educational 
institutions in a time of rising income? Is this to be done by 
maintaining the same level of local support and increasing 
the state support? Is this to be done by maintaining the same 
level of lo^ and state support and increasing the federal 
support? If this latter is true, what implication does this have 
for the responsibility of the college or other institution to 
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mined, and thus constitute a policy variable. In other words, if 
I^ople are concerned with and interested in the scope and quality 
of eduction at rhc junior college level, this concern will deter- 
mine the optimum level of expenditure rather than the amount 
ot mon^ available. The scope and quality come first and deter- 
mine the expenditure which will eventually be made. 

In summary, I would see the following developments in the 
sources of sup^rt ^ developed in modern studies of public finance 
as having unplications for junior colleges! 

1. Changes in sources of support. Increases in state and fed- 
eral support tend to increase the total expenditures for education 
and to decrease local support to some extent* 

U * reorganization of school districts has a definite result 
“ community junior colleges. The fact that 

from “«^*>er of operating school systems has been reduced 

from 100,(^ districts to about 25,000 is indicative of the trend 
m grades 1-12. The faaors which have caused this reorganization 
are equally pr^t m the development of community junior col- 
lege distncts. These factors have resulted in the development of 
larger co^unity college districts in some states, the formation of 
countywide dwtri^ m other states, and even have encouraged in 
a few st^es the development of statewide junior coUege systems. 

3. Propay tax reforms have been particularly important of 
recent ^te. The accusation that real property no longer is an 
suitable form of taxation has caused considaable opposition to 
mcreasmg this type of taxation. While realistic assessi^nt proce- 
dures would be helpful m this regard, the real sources of oppiKition 
are centaed around the basis theory of property taxation. 

grants-in-aid, both from state and from the 
fedaal government has opened up a new source of support. These 
have been used for various purposes including equalization. The 
trend now, however, is to more dirert support for ova-all programs 
balanced by equalization formulae. 

I have now listed some of the major factors which seem to be 
operating in the areas of economics and public finance. I have 
suggated some of the implications which these may have for com- 
munity junior colleges. In addition to those implications which 
already have been listed, howeva, in relation to specific hearings, 

I would like to caU your attention to other implications which 
also may be deduced: 

1. The need for trained manpower in the economic life of 
the coun^ requires that educational institutions be developed 
which will provide training for this manpowa. If the community 
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junior college is to become a functional institution to accomplish 
this goal, continued and careful attention should be given to the 
development of occupational curriculums. 

2. Student personnel activities and student personnel poli- 
aes will need to reflect the broader concern of nationwide and 
even worldwide educational needs as well as local concerns. This 
means that as a result of the increased mobility of students from 
one section of the state to another, as well as one section of the 
country to another, there will be an accompanying increase in the 
need for education which has a broader purpose. 

3. Since the exclusively local orientation of junior colleges 

K going to be less, faculty members should be selected from as 
broad a base as possible. Specifically, faculty members should come 
from all paiis of die country in order to provide the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere desirable in a local institution. ' 

4. Since all of society will be concerned with those who are 
^eratmg at the lowest level socially and economically, there will 
be an increased concern for those who are now living in poverty 
and are thereby both socially and economically deprived. 

5. Since the problons continually become more complex, 

the educational preparation of the ad^nistrative leadership for 
community junior colleges must continue to be at the highest 
possible level. This specifically means that individuals will not be 
ramidered eligible for top administrative positions unless they 
hold a doctoral d^;ree. ^ 

6. Since tax sources continue to be limited, even though in- 
come may increase, there will be necessity for applying the most 
wphisucat^ manag^ent processes to the operation of community 
j^ior colleges. This means more efficient use of faculty, more 

effiaent use of facilities, and more efficient organization of pro- 
grams. 

7. Since the community junior colleges will be serving more 
than the local community needs, the financial support must be 
shared by state and nation as well as the local sources. 

8. Finally, I would add that the developments oudined by 
Professor Hir^h will be necessary in junior colleges as they be- 
come larger institutions. Budget procedures and other decision- 
making processes will require more complicated variables than 
previously have ever been used. 

These remarks summarize the implications that new develop- 
mmts in economics and public finance might have for community 
allege administrators, according to one man’s viewpoint. I am 
hopeful that these comments have provided the economists a 
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chance to see how their conclusions may be interpreted by 
one who is trying to use economic theory to develop a better edu- 
cational program for the young people of our country. I hope this 
view has not been discouraging to them. 
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New Outlooks for Occupational Change 
in the United States 

Bernard AIichael, Program Evaluation Officer 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
United States Office of Education 

The following discussion was presented by Mr. Michael to 
accompany the Occupational Outlook Handbook Chart Series 
developed by the bureau of Labor Statistics] 

Among the most urgent problems facing this Nation are the 
education, training, counseling and placement of the millions of 
young people coming to maturity in this and in the next decade. We 
know that changes in the kinds of work people do have taken place 
and that the future will see even greater clianges. What challenges 
for our educational system are implied by the changes projected in 
the occupational structure of the Nation? 

The following highlights show some of the changes expected 
in the population, m the labor force, and in the structure of Amer- 
ican indus^ together with the impact of these changes on future 
opportunities for youth and other workers who will be a£Pected in 
a variety of industries and specific occupations. 

Now I should emphasize a note of caution. Judgement about 
future events is a hazardous bui>iness. We must always keep in ni nd 
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In looking forward to the decade of the seventies the firs) 

is where will the jobs be foind in Ae 
roughly 88 million who will be working? With 
continued increases in agricultural productivity, farm empfoymeni 

Non-agr Jltural inSron 
the other hand may add as many as 21 million workers, about 16 
million in the sei^ice-producing industries, such as trade, govern- 
ment, transportation, and public utilities and finance, plus^5 mil- 
goods-producing industries, such as manufacturing 
construction, and mining. Within these broad groupings, there wifi 

be many cross currents; some new industries will gfo\Tswiftly and 
some old ones will decline. ^ 

betwLTfcd '"ore than tripled 

^ Ji if in^n? and 1962 and is expected to continue to grow into Ae 

middle 1970 s. A broad and widening market is greatly increasing 

the demand for electronic products. Once a producer Jf radio set! 

exclusively, the electronics industry now also makes a dTvene 
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product such as computers for business and scientific purposes and 
defense-related equipment for missiles and spacecraft Expansion 
has been related to the demand for military and space electronic 
equipment, and this industry is greatly affected by government 
expenditures. 

The occupational structure in electronics manufacturing re- 
flects the growing importance and sophistication of both military 
and commercial electronics products. The emphasis on research and 
development work with coincident production of a few costly and 
complex products is reflected in the occupational structure which 
has a high proportion of engineers, scientists, technicians and other 
professional, semi-professional and highly skilled workers. 

Electronics manufacturing represents a major source of job 
opportunities for women, who account for about two-fifths of the 
industry’s workers. Most of these women are employed as semiskilled 
plant workers, chiefly as assemblers, inspectors, and testers, but 
many work in other occupations, mainly in clerical and other 
office jobs. 

Aero-space is an example of a new and rapidly changing in- 
dustry which has grown by leaps and bounds in recent years. With 
much emphasis on research and development, this industry also 
makes great use of engineers, scientists, technicians, and skilled 
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AEROSWCE IS AN EXAMPLE OF A NEW AND 
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AERODYNAMICIST 
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craftsmen-(note: future depends on government policy-defense 
and space). 

These occupations represent 20 to 25 percent of aero-space 
employment, a larger proportion than in most other industries. On 
the other hand the number of plant workers— especially the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers— have been decreasing as a percent of 
the whole. This trend will probably continue as more of the in- 
dustries devote themselves to the custom reproduction of relatively 
smaller quantities of complex and diversed items. The semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers may even decrease in actual numbers durin? 
the years ahead. 

Reasons for the sharp decline which is expected to continue 
during the remainder of this decade are technological changes: 
Widespread adoption of improved equipment such as the diesel- 
electric locomotives, improved methods of operation, and competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation (automobiles, airplanes, 
trucks, pipelines, and ships). Workers with the least education in 
unskilled and semi-skilled occupations were hardest hit. Employ- 
ment of executives, officials and assistants, the best educated group 
changed only slightly. And these trends are likely to continue. 
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Employment in public services is increasing rapidly to meet the 
increasing needs for education, health and welfare services. State 
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and local governments, which are primarily responsible for pro- 
such services, may expand their payrolls to more than 10 
million by 1975. (This projection was prepared before recent educa- 
tion legislation.) Federal government employment will probably 
level oflF near its present size which is close to 21/2 million. 



This chart illustrates what happens when productivity increases; 
Winch may help us to understand varying impacts of automation 
on employment 
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Petroleum -- Output per man-hour increases faster than 
production: Result — employment down. 

Railroads — A more drastic case: Efficiency up — output 
down — employment down. 

Paper - Prcdcctivity has been going up, but prod’iction 

has been increasing even faster: Result - employment 
up. 

What kinds of jobs do people have? 

People worked in jobs of many different types in 1964: 

31 million were in white collar jobs. 

26 million were in blue collar jobs. 

9 million were service workers. 

4 miUic II were farmers and farm workers. 
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Men and women tend to get quite different kinds of work, 
(about 46 million men, about 24 million women) 

Over half the men are employed in skilled, semi-skilled, 
and managerial jobs. 

Over half the women are employed in clerical and service 
worker jobs— cooks, waitress, beauty parlor operator, 
or domestic workers. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES YStL INCREASE FASTEST IN OCCURKTIONS 
REQUIRING MOST EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
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What changes can be expected in major occupations during the 
next decade? In general, our studies show that opportunities for 
employment will increase the fastest in those occupations requiring 
Ae most education and training. This means that the most rapid 
increases will be among the professional and technical workers and 
also in the clerical worker groups: in fact, in white collar occupa- 
tions graerally. In the blue collar group, the chances for employ- 
ment will increase faster among craftsmen and other skilled workers 
than among operators, and there will be no increase at all in the 
opportunity to work among laborers. The large and miscellaneous 
group of service workers will expand greatly, while the number of 
farmers and farm workers will decline. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion of all of the occupa- 
tions in these groups, but I would like to discuss some that I think 
will be of interest to you. 
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Professional and technical workers are the fastest growine 
group; more than 8 million in 1964. 

2.3 million engineers, scientists, and supporting occupa- 
tions ^ 

2.1 million teachers: elementary, secondary, and college 

1.8 million workers in health occupations including 
nurses, physicians and others 

2.3 million other professional and related workers - 
ranging from actors to clergy 

Engineers — largest profession for men 
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Teaching — ’irgest profession for women 
Engineering, .rientiSc, and technical xicupations will be 
among tlie ta .test growing occ4*». »cional groups in the 
decade ahead. 
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I am sure that teacliing is of interest to all of you. Remember 
that more people are in teaching than any other profession. Two 
million persons will become elementary and secondary school 
teachers: over 300,000 will become college teachers between now 
and 1975. More than four out of five new teachers will be needed to 
replace those who retire, die or leave the profession; the remainder 
will be needed to meet rising enrollment needs. 

1964 Employnjent By 1975 will grow by: (roughly) 
Scientists 390,030 One and one*half times 

Engineers 975,000 Two-thirds 

Technicians 875,000 Twa thirds 

The health service occupations will need large numbers of 
trained workers. There were over 2.5 million people in health serv- 
ice occupations in 1962, (most recent estimates) including 1.8 million 
professional, technical and related workers; 600,000 service workers; 
and 100,000 managerial and clerical. Their education was as varied 
as their work. 
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HEALTH SERVICE OFFERS EMPLOYMENT IN A WIDE 
RANGE OF OCCUPATIONS WITH VARYING EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
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Employment in health is expected to grow more rapidly than 
the average for the labor force as a whole between now and 1975. 
Growth may be limited by shortages in the supply of trained 
personnel. 

Managers, officials and proprietors numbered 7.5 million in 



1964. 
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Salaried managers grow- 
ing 4.3 million in 
1964) 

Self-employed proprie- 
tors (corner grocery) 
declined (3.2 million 
in 1964) 

Nearly one in every 4 
men in salaried posi- 
tions had completed 
four or more years 
of college 

Fewer than 1 in 12 pro- 
prietors in retail 
stores and 1 in 8 
other owner-manag- 
ers had this much 
education. 



O 
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K) MJLUON WORKERS EMPLOYED IN CLERICAL OCCURVTIONS 
1963 THKE OCCUPATIONS EMPLOYED MORE THAN 
ONE-HALF OF ALL CLERICAL WORKERS 
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Employment in clerical occupations is rising rapidly. In 1964, 
nearly 11 million were employed in this area. Among the most 
rapidly expanding occupations are office machine operators and 
cashiers. Some clerical occupations are stable or declining in size- 
shipping and receiving clerks and telephone operators are in this 
g^oup. Clerical is the largest field for women; nearly 7^ million 
in 1964 or almost one*third of all women employed were employed 
in the clerical field. 



SALES WORK OFFERS MANY EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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MORE THAN A FOURTH OF SALESPEOPLE WORK PART TIME 
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Sales is a large occupation: 

4.5 million total — 1964 
60% retail stores (3/5 women) 

(More than 1/4 part-time - fewer than 35 hours per week) 
Employment is expanding in sales jobs requiring better 
dian average education or considerable technical train- 
ing; mostly in wholesale trade, manufacturing, in- 
surance, or real estate mostly for men. 

Growth in routine sales jobs is slow. 
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The rapidly growing service occupations are a mujor source of 
employment for people with a high school diploma or less fMav 
mcrease 40% by 1975.) Included in the sendee groV ^e^sS 
diverse occupations as FBI agents, fashion models, practical nurses 
policemen, barbers, and restaurant cooks. Because these occupations 
cOTer a wide t^ge of skills, they afford opportunities for workers 
with entirely different backgrounds and personal qualilicationc 
Many require considerable skill and training; others comparativel’y 

^ There were 9 million in skilled occupations in 1964, The Na- 
tion has a great need for skilled workers. The number will increase 
by about one-quarter by 1975. Over 5 million must be trained to 
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MILLION ARE EMPLOYED IN SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 

MECHANICS AND REPAIRMEN ARE THE LARGEST GROUP 




^Not elsewhere classified 
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meet the need for skilled craftsmen between i960 and 1975. More 
than 2 million will be required to meet the projected growth. More 
than 3 million will be needed as replacements. 

The growing need for mechanics and repairmen to install and 
^ maintain the ever increasing quantity of macliinery and related 
equipment in industry and elsewhere will be the major factor in 
increasing the demand for skilled workers. Included in this group 
are auto-mechanirs, the second largest occupationj maintenance 
electricians, airplane mechanics, and TV and radio, appliance and 
business machine ser\'icemen. Growth in building construction will 
also add to the demand for skilled workers. 

The rise in employment of semi-skilled workers between now 
^J^d 1975 will be less than the average for all workers j nevertheless, 
2 million more people will be employed in semi-skilled jobs to meet 
growth needs; mainly in manufacturing and trade. An even larger 
number will be needed as replacements. The 121/^ million semi- 
skilled workers employed in 1964 made up the nation’s largest 
wcupation group yet. Included in this group are driving occupa- 
tions, assemblers, sewing machine operators, inspectors, packers and 
wrappers, welders, gas station attendants, mine operators, and 
many others. 
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Semi-skilled occupations are the largest source of employment 
for people with limited education. In 1964, two-thirds of the semi- 
skilled workers had completed less than four years of high school 
and nearly four out of ten had not completed any high school work. 
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How many people must be trained to meet the nation’s needs? 
What do these projections imply for education and training? First, 
we must bear in mind that training needs depend not only upon the 
growth of the economy but also upon the replacement of people 
who retire, die or leave the work force for other reasons. Indeed, in 
some occupations, such as elementary school teaching, replacement 
needs will far exceed the number of workers required for net 
growth. For the economy as a whole it has been estimated that about 
21 million workers will be needed for net growth between 1960 and 
1975; but an even greater number will be needed to replace workers 
who die, retire or leave the laboi force. 
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In estimating our future manpower needs and manpower sup- 
ply, we must first consider population trends. 

Population will increase by 15 percent during 1960’s and 
will continue to grow thereafter. 

28 million people were added between 1950 and 1960. 

28 million more will be added by 1970. 

In only 5 years more, between 1970-1975, our population 
will grow by an additional 1 7 million people reaching 
226 million. 
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We are experiencing this year the great wave of young people 
reaching maturity. As you can see in 1965 the number of young boys 
and girls reaching age 18 is roughly a million larger than last year, 
and this new annual level will be substantially maintained for the 
next decade. Age 18 is the year of decision for most young people, 
who must then decide whether to go to college, seek other kinds of 
training, or begin their working career. Many young people in this 
age group are already in the labor force; among young men i- .^ed 18 
and 19, 35 percent of the students and 92 percent of the non students 
are working or looking for work. Students are usually part-time 
workers. 

The large increase in young people wir swell school enroll- 
ments. By 1975 high school and college enrollments which were al- 
ready at their peak in the early 1960’s will climb to: 

8.3 million in colleges (4.9 million over 1960) 

21.3 million in high school (over 9 million over 1960). (see 
chart on next page) 

The labor force is growing even fasiv:r than the population. The 
labor force will increase to 93.6 million by 1975; 17 million more 
than In 1964. The labor force growth will consist mainly of women 
and young people. The most dramatic increase in the labor force 
between 1965 and 1975 will be in the younger two age groups; under 
25 (29 percent increase) and the 25-34 year group (41 percent), (see 
chart on next page) 
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MAJOR CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE, 1955-75 
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\A^orncn W6r6 r6sponsibl6 for n6<irly 60 p6rc6nt of the growth in 
the labor force during the 1950’s; and they may account for nearly 
half the growth in the 1960’s. Among other things this means that 
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iniTv •h'fr future in trems of careen, not 
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How well prepared are our young people for the world of 
work? & far as education is concerned, they will have a better basic 
education than any similar group in the past. In terms of proportion, 
7 out of 10 young workers entering the labor force during the 1960 
decade will have a high school education or better, compared with 
6 out of 10 in the 1950*s. Another 12 million new entrants will 
have high school diplomas in the 1960’s compared with 7 million 
in the 1950’s. 

Nevertheless, in view of the changes which are in prospect in 
industries and occupations, the fact that 3 out of 10 new entrants 
into^ the labor force will lack a high school education presents a 
special challenge to communities, schools, parents, and employers. 
In absolute numbers, 71^ million will have had 3 years of high 
school education or less and of these, 2 million will have only an 
8th grade education or less. These sheer numbers will create keen 
competition for entry jobs; the actual shrinkage in the kinds of 
jobs Aat can be handled by people with little education will make 
the situation serious for these young workers. 



unemployment rates are highest for young workers 

AND FOR THOSE WTTH THE LEAST SCHOOLNG 
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Education is particularly important for young people: unem- 
ployment rates are higher for young wori ers and for those with the 
least schooling. As the level of education rises, the rate of unem- 
ployment declines. Unemployment rates fall sharply amorg workers 
with a high school diploma and still more sharply among those who 
have completed a year or more of college. 
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For the unskilled, the untrained, and the undereducated, un- 
employment is a constant threat. In good times and bad the un- 
employment rate among these workers is more than twice as hi gh 
as the average for all employed workers. For example, the unem- 
ployment rate for all workers in 1964 was slightly more >han 5 per- 
cent, among laborers it was over 10 percent, among professional 
and managerial workers it was only 1.7 percent. 
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Nonwhite workers face special problems. The unemployment 
rate among nonwhite workers was more than twice the rate for 
white workers ir. 1964. Since 1957 the gap between white and non- 
white employment has been widening, despite some improvement 
in occupational opportunities since World War II. Long term un- 
employment is also more prevalent among nonwhite than among 
white workers. 

For nonwhite as well as white workers however, those with more 
education and training have lower unemployment rates. 
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Education is also important because it pays off. Obviously the 
cultural and social advantages associated with more schooling 
should li r be overlooked. The total value of an education cannot 
be mea'ured in terras of dollars and cents. On the other hand 

schoolinj h-.j definite economic advantages. For example the life- 
time carr .ngs of men 'vith a 4-year college education are on the 
average, about ^200,000 ,’igher Aan the earnings of men with an 
8th grade education; ..’'d ^^bout $140,000 higher than the earnings 
of men with a high school diploma. Unfortunately no comparable 
data on lifetime earnings for junior college graduates is available. 
However, information from other sources shows that those with 
occupational training do better than high school graduates to start, 
and those with training in technical occupations often command 
starting salaries higher than those received by graduates from 4-year 
liberal arts programs with no special major. 
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Considering the legislation that has already been passed, plus 
that whicii is still under consideration, it looks as if we may have 
the tools that will be needed to tackle this problem. But the job 
itself will have to be done by the educators, administrator, and the 
rest of us who work with young people and are concsmed with 
planning education programs. Our responsibilities will be greater 
than ever before. It is up to us to re-make the future. 
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Implications of Occupational Change 
for Community College Administration 

Professor Ralph R. Fields 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



My task is to analyze the implications of occupational trends for 
those of us in community college education. I have drawn five occu- 
pational trends that I view as of extreme importance to community 
college educators and particularly to administrators, and I’m very 
happy to say that Mr. Michael underlined all of them. 

The first one is that there are significant differences between 
those occupations that are increasing and those that are decreasing. 

Second, you can draw the generalization that the occupations 
with above average educational preparation are generally increasing 
and the occupations with below average or little preparation are 
decreasing. This is a very important trend, it seems to me, for those 
of us in community college. 

A third trend is that college prepared people are going to be in 
short supply. Those who are not high school graduates, and in some 
cases even Aose who are high school graduate, are very likely to be 
in long supply. Here again it seems to me that we have an occu- 
pational trend that will buttress the importance of what we need 
to do in occupational education at the community' college level. 

My fourdi major trend which I want to underline is the con- 
stant threat of unemployment among certain groups. I was very 
happy to have Mr. Michael stress the fact that even under conditions 
of rising unemployment there is a tendency for society to make use 
of the best prepared people. To say “happy” in a way is to admit 
that we are selfish, those of us who are interested in the contribution 
that college can make both to occupational and cultural lives. We 
would like to see the fruit of our effort utilized. Those of us who are 
my age can remember when certain oil companies demanded a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree of those they hired to pump gasoline. It 
is encouraging to know that while our work may not be utilized 
exactly on a one-to-one relationship, those people we prepare are 
going to fare better than some others. 

Finally, a rather controversial trend is that the impact of the 
knowledge explosion, including automation, is very likely to in- 
crease. Although I do agiee with Mr. Michael that it can be over- 
emphasized, I think we cannot disregard the fact that the whole 
occupational picture in this country may change very radically 
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within the next two or three decades, very radically as we put to full 
usage the ability to produce more and more goods with less and less 
human effort. We’re facing the task of learning to live in a different 
fashion in the next century as over and against the way we live now. 

These are the major occupational trends as I see them, and I 
would say Mr. Michael underlined these as well as referring to some 
others. I will take these as my guideline as I drav^ implications. 

I want to talk about implications under three headings: (1) The 
implications of increasing numbers; (2) The changing responsibili- 
ties that these occupational trends demand; and (3) The need for 
experimentation and research. 

The first one is that increasing numbers of college students will 
seek community college education. You will remember Mr. Michael’s 
chart in which the rise in college enrollment was depicted as al- 
most equal to the high school enrollment of 1962. In that chart 
Mr. Michael has stressed the increase in college enrollment with a 
great deal of force. Many of these students are going to attend com- 
munity colleges because of a number of reasons; the assumption 
that a sharply increasing enrollment in community colleges is ahead 
of us is, I believe, a sound one. Although I’m going to treat it briefly, 

I don’t want you to think that I don’t feel that it is of the utmost 
.mportance. The difference between institutions that are rising 
rapidly in enrollment and institutions that are going along on about 
the same plane over a long period of tim a is an extremely significant 
one. The administrative problems that are faced by an administra- 
tor of an institution in which the enrollment is rapidly increasing 
are quite different from those faced ’oy an administrator with a 
stable enrollment picture. 

Furthermore, the administrator in a community college in 
which there is to be a heavy emphasis on semi-professional and 
technical education faces some kinds of problems that the other 
collegiate adminitrators don’t face. Let me try to illustrate this a bit. 

In an academic institution with no vocational or professional 
or semi-professional offerings, increasing enrollment brings an in- 
crease in problems, but they are much the same kind of problems as 
you are used to. You have to look for more teachers, perhaps, but 
you look for the same kinds of teachers. You look for teachers in the 
same kinds of places, that is, you go to the universities, etc. On the 
other hand, if you’re in an institution with a heavy increase in semi- 
professional and technical work, when you expand enrollment you 
very likely put in new career programs. New career programs de- 
mand new kinds of teachers and you’ve got to find new sources for 
them. New kinds of progjrams demand new kinds of classrooms and 
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new kinds of materials. You've got to become acquainted with a 
different world. You have to develop relationships with new seg- 
ments of business and industry and semi-professional life. In other 
words you work with new people and new ideas. Those of you who 
have been engaged in two year diploma program in nursing could 
immediately bear this out. If you introduce a program of a two year 
associate degree nursing program into your college you begin to 
associate in a very intimate fashion with hospital administrators, 
with medical people, with the chairman of the county medical as- 
sociation, with the head of the nursing association, with nursing 
directors, and the like. You begin to learn a new area of vocational 
life. 

Although expansion of career programs brings problems and 
challenges, in my judgment this expansion is essential if the com- 
munity college is to be a live and viable institution. In my judg- 
ment a tendency to .squeeze career programs out because we are 
going to have plenty of students in the arts and sc' nces will uti- 
mately make the two year college into a very weak institution. It 
seems to me that in the arts and science fields we are trying to com- 
pete with the champions on their own ground. What advantages 
do two year colleg;es have in the fields of arts and science? But if arts 
and science are combined with other kinds of programs it makes the 
community college a much stronger institution. Comprehensiveness 
has many problems, but it does seem to me it does have one very 
significant contribution— it identifies us as a different kind of insti- 
tution than the arts and science college and it gets us out from under 
the appendage “junior.” 

My second major heading was that of increasing and changing 
administrative responsibilities. We have a number of challenges 
coming from the occupational trends as we have had them reviewed 
for us. 

1. It seems to me that anybody who accepts the presidency or 
deanship of a two year community college which is dedicated to a 
comprehensive program, including career programs of the kind 
we've been talking about, takes on the responsibility for studying 
and promoting semi-professional career education. I don't see how 
a man can take the administrative responsibility for an institution 
with these declared purposes and not take on the responsibility for 
promoting a comprehensive program. I don't mean blind adherence 
to the things that have been said about occupational education at 
this level but I mean that he devote himself as intelligently and as 
dediratedly as he can to the task— this purpose of the college is a 
primaiy one. I'm not sure I go as fai as to say a man who doesn't 
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place an emphasis on career education equal to that on general 
liberal education should not take the job. But I would say tliat he 
ought to have as near equal an interest as he can develop. Pious, 
platitudinal acceptance of career programs in community colleges 
will no longer suffice. Career programs have got to be pushed and 
pushed vigorously if were going to meet the kinds of challenges 
that Mr. Michael's account of trends indicated. 



Interest and concern for semi-professional education means 
that the administrator of a community college has to cooperate with 
a wide variety of community groups rather than a narrow segfment. 
It seems clear that if you’re going to have programs in a wide vari- 
ety of undertakings you’re going to have to cultivate relationships 
with the people in your region and in your community who are 
concerned about these particular types of careers. This also means 
that the administrator takes on the lesponsibility of educating his 
board regarding these fields. Although boards are made up of people 
from a variety of callings, by and large the typical college board 
member comes on to it with relatively little appreciation of a dif- 
ferent kind of collegiate undertaking than the typical arts and 
science program. Usually he is the product of either an arts and 
science education or a professional program. Frankly, many trustees 
at first do not accept the idea that the preparation for some of these 
other callings are a legitimate part of collegiate education. This 
makes for an educational problem. The community college can 
make a very real and vital contribution by educating workers at this 
level and it is up to the administrator to make sure that his board is 
fully and completely informed, and as fully and completely behind 
the move, as possible. A community college board that doesn’t have 
on it a majority of members who believe in this undertaking can’t 
give the kind of support that the career programs are going to have 
to have. 



Another item that I would like to underline is that you not 
only need figures from the federal and state level, but if you’re going 
to plan programs in your own institution you’ve got to find out 
what is happening in your own community in these various kinds 
of work. You’ve got to study your own community. 

Another somewhat similar implication is that the chief admin- 
istrator needs to look for his administrative colleagues with com- 
petencies in technical and semi-professional education. Administra- 
tors with backgrounds and appreciations in occupational education 
sufficient to lead faculties at the community college level are scarce. 
I don’t need to tell this group how scarce they are. Universities have 
not fulfilled their role in producing these kinds of people. Many 
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tunes you will have to take a person ill-prepared for leadership in 
the vorational role and hope that he grows into it. But it is essential, 
m my judgment, that you do have on your staff administrators capa- 
ble of performing the leadership role in career programs. 

I also want to mention the many implications ior our guidance 
program, some of which we are inclined to overlook. Comprehen- 
siveness of an institu tion calls for comprehensiveness in the apprecia- 
tions and knowledges of the guidance personnel. If you don’t have 
guidance personnel who know enough about your occupational 
program to educate the guidance personnel of the region’s high 
schools, then you are not going to get students into your career pro- 
grams. Parents also need a constant education, and guidance staffs 

need to build up relationships with the whole industrial and busi- 
ness community. 

Finally, let me »y a word about instructional staff because I 
mink of all the implications this is the most important of all. As we 
build institutions and develop ivithin them programs that are unlike 
other collegiate programs, the problem of attracting able and com- 
petent staff IS a problem. One of its major aspects is that we have 
to find ways of making our collegiate teaching positions just as 
attractive to the career program instructor as to the academic col- 
legiate type of instructor. I didn’t say any more so, I simply said the 
equiva ent of. It means we have to find ways of developing salary 
schedules that reward competency which may have been acquired 
in a different way than obtaining a higher degree. People can grow 
in competency in ways other than graduate study. Administrators 
need to be vigorous and courageous in recognizing that faculty 
rompetency is valid for monetary and promotional reasons regard- 
less of where the competency comes from. 

Furthermore, we need to devote considerable tliought to creat- 
ing an administrative organization that is favorable for career pro- 
grams. One way is to visualize an integrated operation in which 
career programs are integrated within the same divisions as aca- 
emic prop-anis in those areas. In other words, career programs 
that are related to science would be in the science division. Separate- 
ness of organization for career programs can of course be defended. 
One advantage IS that it focuses attention on them. I’m not saying 
that every institution ought to have the same organization, I’m 
simply saying that as administrators if we place importance on career 
programs as a part of our instructional program, then we’ve got to 
create an administrative organization that gives the career program 
people the opportunity to see themselves as equally important to 
the general education and transfer programs. 
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Let me turn now to the third area of administrative responsi- 
bilities for experimentation and research in the field of occupational 
education. I suspect that we would all agree with the general state- 
ment that we don't know nearly enough about different approaches 
to occupational education. This is true of both the undergraduate 
and graduate levels in the preparation of people for the professions. 
The preparatory program in medicine has been under criticism, 
and engineering education has certainly been criticized a great deal. 
Many of you are familiar with the reports and criticisms of business 
programs in the four year colleges. Teaching education has certainly 
come in for its share of criticisms in the last several years. So the 
fact that we don't know enough about the best ways of educating 
nurses and dental hygienists and technicians related to the engineer- 
ing profession and secretaries is not surprising. But its not being a 
surprise doesn’t mean that it isn’t a problem on which we have to 
concentrate. The trend at the technological level of moving from a 
understanding of “how” to a sufficient understanding of “why” is 
imjwrtant, especially for technicians who work along side the pro- 
fessional. 

As we consider some of the various occupational areas, the prob- 
lems appear a bit different. What kind of science should be included 
in the so-called engineering related technologies? How much sci- 
ence does a technician need to know? I have heard directors of 
engineering-related programs say “our program is just as tough 
as the engineering program because we teach them the same science 
Aat they have to have in order to go on in engineering.” I say this 
is wrong. If the student can do that successfully what is the reason 
for his not going on and becoming an engineer? There ought to be 
a difference between a program for technology and a program for 
engineering if there is a difference in the work that is to be done. 

Certain career programs in two year colleges ought to be as 
intimately related to the social sciences and the humanities as others 
are to engineering, mathematics and physical sciences. These are 
more difficult to identify, yet we saw in the occupational trends 
that Mr. Michael presented that service occupations are one of the 
Rowing trends. Teaching, recreation, welfare, public administra- 
tion, library, planning, government agencies of all kinds-in these 
and otner fields we need to identify semi-professional work and pre- 
pare technicians to do it. 

Women appeared in Mr. Michael’s array of occupational trends 
sev^eral times. We all see an increasing tendency for women to work 
longer and perhaps to have two or three emp oyment careers rather 
than simply one as most male workers do. Many women interrupt 
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Aot work for the task of raising a family. The community collie 
finds Itself nght in the mitldlc of this whole problem of viatiomd 
prep^uon for women, not only for the first career but also for the 
^nd and sometimes the third career. Why? Because the commun- 
ity college IS very dose to the woman's world in the sense that she 
can come to it for part of a day or evening, she can participate in a 
preparato^ program within her own community, whereas it would 
be very difficult to leave the family and travel 50 or 60 miles. How 
many community colleges have thoroughly studied the career pat- 
terns of women in their region? The need for thorough studies seems 
to me to be one of the most challenging implications coming out of 

• heard about today and saw the tremendous increase 

in the number of women wor king 



We have to be aware of our continuing relaticmships in career 
progT^ with all adults. Not brought out today but nontheless of 
grm impo rtance is the fact that more and more workers are having 
to be retramed several times during their normal occur ational livS 
As with women so with all a dts— the community college is the 
obviom^titution to do a good deal of this. How man/ workers 
can aff(^ togo away for a year or two from the community in order 
to get ffie new skills, the new understanding, the new competendes? 
We oug^t to know mudi more about the re-training patterns needed 
in our own communities. 



The relationship of general, liberal education in the arts and 
saences to preparation for spedfic occupations needs to be men- 
1^^ It seems more dear year by year that it is an imperative in- 
^OTent in the career preparation pattern that we're talking about, 
^e two years of the community college constitute a dreadfully short 
time to mix the two ingredients of general and specialized education 
even with the most imagination that we can muster. The problem 
of standards of attainment in the general education program in the 
arts and sdences is a bugaboo, for if we are going to open our doors 
to youngsters who have less than the usual amount of verbal ability 
and are going to put them in the same arts and sdences classes and 
treat them the same as we treat transfer students, we’re courting dis- 
aster. But on the other hand, how to adjust these standards realistic- 
ally and then defend them if they are different-these are very real 
problems on which we need more evidence. Experimentation needs 
to be realistic and should be very b ;nestly reported. 

Another word the whole question of cooperative work exoeri- 
ence has been relatively unexplored by iwo vear colleges, cerminlv 
not experimented with to the extent that seems to me to be jusified 
The community setting for the tMo year college gives an opportun^ 
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ity for exploring different patterns of preparation as over and 
against colleges in which the youngsters are removed from everyday 
contact with the community. Several institutions have carried on re- 
search and reported it. but 1 think many more of us need to look 
realistically at patterns of preparation different from the common 
one of two years of full time class work. There is also the critical 
need to explore the possibilities of independent and individualized 
study. Honors prt^^rams are receiving a great deal of attention in our 
four year mstitutions and in our universities, and thi^ is fine. But 
we need to str^ the fact however that independent study is not 
just M ingredient of honors program. There is no lea rning that 
doesn’t actually eventuate from independent study. The whole ques- 
uon is how to help youngsters of varying abilities make the best use 
of their learning opportunities, and my feeling is that we have stu- 
dents at practically all school levels too much in classes and not 
raough on their own. You don’t have to share that belief with me, 
however, in order to believe that we don’t know enough about the 
use of programed instruction and the like to substitute other 
learning activities for the typical classroom pattern. 

me turn to my final point, which is that community col- 
leges need to think through institutional approaches to faculty re- 
search. We’ve tended to make such sutements as “the community 
college is not a research institution, it is a teaching institution" To 
a certain extent this has been true. Also heard Is the statement tha t 
the universities are the research institutions-they arc the ones 
which should cirry on exper. mentation. And to a certain extent this 
also is true. Liberal arts collt^: s have had much the same problem 
Realise most of the liberal arts colleges are just as much tparhing 
institudons as are community colleges and ordinarily do not have 
on their staff individuals who have elected to give most of their 
eneigy and time to research in their particular discipline. But it 
seems to me that the community college must take a fresh look at 
the need for research in career cducadon and ought to develop 
policies which will encourage staff members to experiment and to 
re^rt their experiments in as sciendfit terms as possible and appro- 
priate, thus joining with other experimenters in adding to what we 
know about our teaching problems. Consequendy, I would make a 
plea for the need to take a fresh look at faculty policies in order to 
encourage realistic and produedve faculty research on these per- 
sistent problems. To the extent that we can encourage that kind of 
research, to the extent that we can forward it, to the extent that we 
can share it, to that extent we are in much better shape for taking 
advantage of our own uniqueness. 
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Idenificaiion of Guidinf^ Forces , , . ■ 

The emergence and rapid growth of the junior or community 

college are the direct result of the educatiomi void whi* 
filled by other types of training or educational inMitunon 
two-year college offers post-secondary education to the h^ schoo 
STate or^ng adSt in curriculums which pi^llel th^ o 
^ lower division of a four-year coUege or in the 
occupationally oriented programs requirmg nor^lly 
yean of attendee. The open-door policy of 
cations which the colleges have not r^isacaffy faced, much 
resolved. Purpose or philosophy must dictate practice. 

To accept for full-time study any high school ^duate or per- 
son of post-high school age means that the student body reprints 
the complete diversity of abilities, mtere^, V 

perience The conglomerate can be accepted to the community ^ 
lege, but any one individual cannot be considered qualified to en 
roll in every program. Some colleges reason that the student be 
given free Ao^c^when he has bloodied his head on a pi^ 
beyond his ability or preparation, he is then better able to rauon 
ize^that hfe immediate sights require adjusting. Other 
sign to guidance and counseling the responsibility for placing the 
smdent in the appropriate slot. Such placement may be a final 
determination, a growth pattern, an exploratory pr^m, or a 
moval of deficiencies. For the student who will transfer to the four- 
year institution, the community college performs a service which 
requires only an alert registrar who can communicate to the aca- 
d^ic division what courses or subject matter areas will receive full 
credit at what colleges for which majors. In this ^rvice capaaty, the 
community college has only the responsibility of matching students 
with couris and requirements for transfer; the community college 
has no legal nor moral nor educational justification for imposing 
its own arbitrary requirements on this student. 

On the other hand, terminal or occupationally oriented pro- 
fframs must reflect the educational philosophy of the community 
coUeze. Enough has already been printed and spoken about the 
education of the whole person. A specific vocational or technical 
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skill can at these times be considered as little more than a means 
or eeping a person economically solvent on a temporary basis, with 
subsequent training in new fields a foregone procedure. If, however 
the community colleges do not develop a realistic program for pro- 
viding the individual with at least a basis for the knowledge, con- 
cepts, attitudes and responsibilities desired in all human beings in a 
free society, the colleges must face the charge of building-in a cul- 
tural, CIVIC and personal diqjrivation which denies any constructive 
educational philosophy. ^ 

Among the forces guiding curriculum development is the adult 
who IS not interested in degiee requirements but is interested in an 
e ucation. Fe^ure writers, educators, and passing observers have 
a expressed the need for adults to continue their education. The 
rapidly changing world of work, economics, society, leisure, and 
^htia requires an organized program to provide a basis for the 
individual to acquire new skills, to develop new criteria for iudg- 

wS' Iff -i" perspective the new or developing forces 

which affect daily living. Among the most critical influences on 
curriculum development is the newly awakened consciousness to 
the world-old problem of peoples who are culturally, socially and 
^onom^ly deprived. These people don’t need an elementary 

rnd^rilfcip^tt"*"' *" elementary skills 

To state a philosophy, to identify some guiding forces, to select 
a lew characteristics of a student body, these factors do little more 
than define the limits of a problem. To pose a question is not to 

a solution; to take a stand on an issue is not to make progress, 
mark^ conclude this presentation with a question 



Itnplications and Implementations 

Fortunately, community colleges have not established nor 
adopted a set of traditions. In practice, however, presidents, deans 
and faculties have been guilty of translating their own experiences 
and frustrations into community college curriculums. When a col- 
lie advocates an open-door policy of admission, the traditional 
offering^ of freshman English, History of Western C »Mzation, In- 
troduction to Sociology, and Principles of Psychology do not and 
v^re not intended to be the educational answer for students of all 
abilities, interests and experience. The skill of expression and com- 
munication, the manipulation of figures, and understanding of 
man s role in history and in personal development, these are de- 
siiaoie, but the quality of such a program depends on the degree to 



which a course takes a student from an indefinite point of reference 
to a given conclusion. A course in nuclear physics is not quality 
eduction when the student has had minimum mathematics, no 
^ysi« and no chemistry. When such a philosophy is stated, there 
immediately arises the cry of water-down courses, high school levels 
subjects; but has anyone ever been apologetic about teaching a be- 

The general education for the transfer student is dictated bv 
a receiving college, but the general education for the non-transfer 
student has been at best an adaptation of the liberal arts tradition. 
New approaches have been developed for the study of physics 
biology, and mathematics, but the real challenge in curriculum de- 
velopment IS in a new approach to the teaching of history, sociol- 
op giycholop and the humanities for the non-transfer student I 
should be unfair to the few, isolated, dedicated teachers who have 
struggled with this problem if I did not acknowledge their efforts 
in severa of the areas of general education, but such programs are 
piec^eal and usually developed in spite of, not because of, the 
practice and philosophy of the collie. 

The development and maintaining of curriculums designed to 
provide a student with knowledge and skills for a specific occupa- 
tion are extremely difficult. The usual procedure is Vo overhear a 
comment by someone from the Chamber of Commerce, an indus- 
trial committee, or an agency. A job is identified; employees are 
^rce. The community college then conducts a survey or entices 
the interested group into supplying some statistics. The responsible 
administrator next discreetly inquires from his colleagues where the 
program is offered and by what community college. The curricu- 
lum IS then devex’oped from a catalog by changing course titles 
and rewording course descriptions. At this point, an advisory com- 
mittee IS formed for the sole purpose of approving the duplicated 
program which is circulated at the first meeting. Th. sttategic 
value of such approval is that the college board of trustees is al- 
most mandated to endorse this new venture by the college The 
advi»^ committee serves the further funaion of relieWng the 
athnmwator o all respomibility tor the program if students don't 
clamor for enrollment in the new cririculum. 

For the administrator to be where he might overhear the re- 
mark that yarned personnel .ire in short supply is important To 
make a study of the demand for such personnel is a basic step. To 
survey what has been done in other artjas acknowledges the value 
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of experience. An advisory committee is a valuable instrument for 
curriculum development and evaluation. Obviously the issue at 
hand is: how are the activities and personnel used. For several 
years, we have been feeling the pressure by some professional 
agencies to include calculus in most of the engineer:.- g-related 
technical programs. Only last week the U. S. Office of jiducation 
at its National Clinic on technical education was stressing the need 
for calculus. New York State has just published the results of an 
intensive technical manpower study which covered the last two or 
three years. On the basis of what mathematics was “generally 
needed" and “needed in a substantial number of cases," ten cur- 
riculums representative of technologies ranging from drafting to 
mathematics technician specified trigonometry without exception 
in every curriculum. Advanced algebra was three— “generally 
needed" and three— “in a substantial number." Analytic geometry 
was noted only three times “in a substantial number," and only for 
the mathematics technician was calculus even mentioned, and 
naturally as “generally needed." Calculus was mentioned as needed 
“in a substantial number" of cases in only one other curriculum. 
A couple of years ago, we were involved in identfying what com- 
petence is actually needed by a medical laboratory technician. The 
pathologist, the advisory committee, began with college algebra, 
college chemistry, college physics. At the conclusion of our discus- 
sion about mathematics, he stated that the technician really needed 
only simple arithmetic, how to handle proportions and simple 
equations. Curriculums must be develop^ realistically in terms 
of the knowledge and competaice actually needed in a given area 
of work. 

Since the community college is philosophically committed to 
providing educational opportunities for the greater portion of 
post-high school youth, occupational education must be geared to 
a wide range of abilities. To repeat, a quality curriculum is one 
which identifies and teaches for the actual knowledge and compet- 
ence needed in that occupation; to require unrealistic, or academic- 
ally more difficult, achievement does raise standards but lowers 
quality. A nursing applicant no longer needs Latin; a secretary 
doesn r need college algebra . . . she will profit more from a course 
in human relations or child growth and development. Curriculum 
developers must identify within each occupational area the levels 
of ability necessary for success. This principle applies to engineer- 
ing-related technologies, occupations in the health-related fields, in 
welfare, social service, recreation, urban renewal, clerical, business, 
sanitation . . . the list could go on, dependent on the needs and 
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interests of students, the service region and the national economy. 

By way of example: there is a city in this country well-known 
for certain enticements. A curriculum to be initiated within the 
year is that of slot-machine technician. Obviously, this is a highly 
speciali~ed held, but from a personal study I can vouch for the 
need, not so much for repair as for adjustment. 

Evening and extension division enrollments indicate to some 
degree the number of adults who are continuing their education. 
Just as the characteristics of the young adult determine not orly 
what is to be taught but also how it is to be taught, so it is with the 
older adult. Programs are not organized for the person with a back- 
ground of experiences and maturity quite different from that of the 
17- to 21-year old student. Curriculum content must also be adapted 
for students in special programs, particularly those related to the 
culturally deprived. Agencies concerned with research could per- 
form a tremendous service to the colleges and, therefore, to stu- 
dents if distinguishing characteristics in such students could be 
identified. Some work has been done in this area, but the conclu- 
sions are neither extensive nor well known. 

Although most of the observations in this presentation are 
related to curriculum development, constant evaluation of pro- 
gram must depend on the principles which justified the program 
at its inception. Our greatest challenge and need are innovation 
of new curriculums. The content is available if we but use the 
resources already at hand. The world of work is constantly chang- 
ing and curriculums must adjust as these changes occur. Probably 
the best concluding statement is ... for a curriculum to be current, 
it must be fluid. 
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Bncouraging Constructive 
F acuity- Administrator Relationships 

James P. Walsh, Dean 
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Cold WM between college administrators and faculty is all too 
often a familiar condition of academic life. A faculty in revolt and 
an administration forced to retire to an authoritarian line-staff 
jiole reflects upon the efficacy of the educational program of the 
college. As members of the college community, trustees, admin- 
istrators and faculty are engaged in a unity of purpose which makes 
communication between teachers and administ'-ators necessary if 
educational objectives are to be attained. The Commission on In- 
struction and Evaluation of the American Council on Education 
reported that a major source of faculty-adroinstrator tensions was 
the “suppression of information about matters of faculty concern 
under administrative consideration until it is too late for the 
opinion of the faculty to be brought to bear upon them.” The 
unique role of the community college and the quality of its pro- 
gram cannot be achieved in an atmosphere of mutual distrust 
suspicion and turmoil. ’ 

Faculty-administrator conflicts in the community college do 
not differ substantially from those appearing in four-year colleges 
and universities, though they may arise from different causes. 
Fundamental to any discussion, however, is this basic principle: 
the community college is part and parcel of the system of Ameri- 
can higher education; its faculty members have the same rights, 
privileges, duties and responsibilities accorded other faculty mem- 
bers in that system. On the side of procedure, however, Pullias has 
pointed out the difficulty: 

There should be organization to allow and encourage the 
faculty to participate in all decisions that effect their work and 
welfare. The participation should be responsible and properly 
related to the administration and governing board. An atmos- 
phere of mutual trust and respect is vital here, but difficult to 
achieve. 

The community college cannot have its cake and eat it too. 

It cannot have the privileges accorded institutions of higher edu- 
cation while refusing to honor the responsibilities accepted by its 
sister institutions. Among these responsibilities is the obligation of 
the community college— its local sponsor, its board of trustees. 
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president and administration — to accord to the iactilfy its proper 
domain in participating in the formulation of crUege policy. Rec- 
ognizing that trustees, administration and faculty each have a 
primary responsibility, the faculty itself has a concern beyond the 
meeting of classes, the grading of papers and the recording of 
final course grades. 

^e literature generally recognizes that historically the com- 
munity college inherited a staflF-line type of administration char- 
acteristic of public school systems. Uneven though the trend, it is 
in the direction of greater faculty participation in policy-making, 
rhe causes are several: 

1. il.e faculty drive for jU’ofessional status; 

2. T?ie organization of faculty professional associations; 

3. TJie influence of regional accrediting associations in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the American Association 
of University Professors that conditions of faculty employ- 
ment be a criteria for accreditation; 

4. The emancipation of community colleges from public 
school control in some states where that control has 
institutional autonomy. 

Risking oversimplific*iion, I {nropose to limit the discussion to 
the formative years a new community college, not only because 
Aere are so many nen institutions, but because the newly-organ- 
ized community coll^ best uiujr»ntes the fn-oblems involved in 
encouraging constructive faculty-adminisirator relationships. In the 
newly-organized institution, furthermore, administrators appear 
upon the scene first, often as mu'^ as a year in advance of the 
faculty, hence becoming the repository <rf all acad^-miic authority. 
How that adimnistration in the first three or four years of college 
operation delegates to and shares with the faculty some portion of 
the total authority xvhich it held in full prior to the reporting of 
the faulty determines the success or failure of future faculty- 
administrator relationshins. 

A 

In community' colleges where unhappy relationships between 
faculty and administrators persist there is common faOure of an 
administration to utili?r' faculty potential for participation in 
policy-making and tc reserve as an administrative {derogative al- 
most every aspect of the academic program. Ideally all community 
college should have on hand a full complement of administrators 
and faculty six months to a year before the banning of classes. 
Practically, however, the president first ap|)ears on the scene, later 
acquires his chief administrators and then faculty. Most faculty 
members report a few weeks before the appeal ance of the first stu- 
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* variety of backgrounds, some unacquainted 

r j P^^rposp of the conununity college, they arrive sometvhat 
rai^us^ but with enthusiasm at the prospects of midwifing the 
bu-th of a new institution. ^ 

S^fically, let us examine a mythical community college, with 
a mythical president. Dr. John Chase was elected president of 
Cheucamp Community College by its newly organized bo^rd of 
^t^ in January. Experienced in community college education. 
Prttident Chase held dear concepts of the role of the comraunity 
^llep. Its curriculum offerings and the community and students 
CAeticamp would serve. He had a board mandate to open th-* doors 
of the new college eight months later, with a minimum of five 

transfer programs. Because he and 
the boai^ of trustees shared a commitment to the comprehensive 
commurity college, they planned to inaugurate a variety o'; carcer- 
onented programs m the second year of operation. 

Two months after his election President Chase reported for 
duty faced with a seemingly insurmounuble task. He found tem- 
jx»r^ qua^ to renovate, hired some of the administnitors and 
^ty Md, though his admissions officer, began to accept quali- 
fied students A progressive on matters of faculty-adminisiratOT re- 
uuonships. President Chase was faced with the fact tha: he hdd 
the total a^inistrative power at Cheticamp. He determined his 
own OTganizational structure and the detaik of the inituJ curricu- 
lum “d co«J^ for which he had to hire a faculty. In tlie absence 
o. a ^Ity he ^ no recourse other than to determine a curricu- 
lum hmiself within the limitations of accepted principles, state law 
and the rec^mendation of his administrators. 

A^itting that the selecdon of course texts was a faculty re- 
sponability he did not hesitate to have his administrators selea 
*™** J“ly so they would be on hand for the opening day 
in Septemb^. From neighboring colleges he iured consultants who 
*ew up laborc^tory speafications and equipment lists as early as 
May so ^t instaUations could be completed by September first 
In consultation with his ird. he drew up a reasonably competi- 
tive f^lty sdary scheoale. He recommended, and his board 
adopted, pohaes concerning conditions of faculty employment 
academe tenure and academic due process procedures. From past 
CTperiena he kn^ that such policies should be clearly stated^- 
fore the first faculty member appeared on the scene. 

PrttidOTt Chase's enthusiasm for the new college was quickly 
^^tted to the faculty of thirty-five which n^poSd on Wem 
be first and hurriedly prepared course outlines, review ed texts they 
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tod not <^«ted and cbeck«d equipment and 5upplies which the¥ 
tod mt oideied. The fint year’s operation was reasonably succeS^ 
1. By frequent announcement sessions (which he always refused 

StvlTth“d“ Chase 

a'X^ ? developments on permanent site, expansion and hudget. 

A lew dejartment heads were appointed but^^des wereTh 

farnlnT^ I “ to filled during the second year. In all his 

faculty relatwnships President Chase was aware that his second 
ye» faculty would outntunber that of the fintt year^Imld iH^e 
instances be better qualified and would supply the balance of de 
partment b«ds. He accorded his 

auw^y, but as a wise leader and administrator did not per- 

wKdJXrS' “<* “> momm^ 

^n“yw! ^ ^ ^ “> «P»« die 

‘‘?® f““d of Cheticamp’s operation, a faculty of 78 
reported, indu^ 4J new members and the remainder^of the 
^partment heads. The president inaugurated an extensive facultv 

tos Sfait and ex^^' 
on the o^unity college, first, to review for the f^lty 

‘”“'80 to goos”! and of a,eticamp 
in j^cuto, second, to mvoh-e the faculty in the development <S 
^ e^oonai pr^ram and planning for the newly sele^xed site 
The pr<^ served not only to review old mattem forX oW 

^nd toculty TthTpu.^ 

and objectives of the institution. Frequent meetings of 

with department heads served as an Smiment 

fro™ time to time President 
cifinl “to“”«tratively or by means of <id Aoc com- 
mitt^ On long-range matters, however, he repeatedly encouraeed 

san£S!^ to solve problems through an independent facu^or- 
ganization and its respective committees. ^ 

Fneonra^ by President Chase, the faculty by the end of the 
second year discussed freely during sessions scheduled at it own 
request, and not attended by the officers of the administration 

wiAin the college stracture. Eventually a temporary president of 
the faculty and an advisory committee were elm^fw the sinele 

pur^ of preparing a draft constitution for presentation to Ae 
faculty at Ae beginning of Ae Aird year. ^ 

I do not wish at Ais point to belabor Ae obvious The first 
president of a new community coUege will shape that institution 
for years to come. InitiaUy only Ae president ran guided 
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insdtution according to generally accepted academic principles, 
ruling for the first year or two by benevolent fiat. His task is not 
The faculty is unknown in quality, undeveloped in its 
leadership, untried and untenured. Chase of Cheticamp made man y 
^isions with an eye toward early regional accreditation, not for 
its ow’ ake, but to encourage his faculty to get the house in order 
by means of an institutional self-evaluation and to have in exist- 
ence at the college those characteristics found in accredited institu- 
tions. The significance of some of his decisions was at first un- 
noticed by the faculty: 

1. In the second week of the college's operation he appointed 
a faculty committee on athletics to evaluate student re- 
quests for an intercollegiate basketball team; 

2. Non-teaching professional personnel (librarians, counselors) 
were employ^ at faculty rank and salary; 

3. Several administrative openings during the second year 
were filled by faculty members; 

4. All concerned with any specialized faculty, tparhing or 
laboratory areas for the new campus construction consulted 
freely with planners and architects on many occasions. The 
frculty was fully informed at all times by progress reports 
from President Chase, architects and a dminis trators; 

5. Before the college opened President Chase was in communi- 
cation with the executive secretary of the rcg[ional accredit- 
ing agency and familiarized himself with its [vocedures; 

6. Facnilty members who taught an cxxasional evening or 
summer session class for extra compensation were paid at 
the same rate as their fuil-tlme salary; 

7. A few faculty members who proved unsuitable had their 
cases reviewed by the president with ad hoc committees 
until such time as the faculty's own committee struc:ture 
was completed. Faculty members not to be granted tenure 
(fourth year^ were notified in writing and by personal 
notice before the completion of their i>»cond year of service. 
Accepted principles of early notice and academic due pro- 
cess were in effect by the end of the second year. 

The major accomplishment at Cheticamp during its third year, 
with its faculty of 120 and student body of 2,000, was the comple- 
tion of its faculty organization and the institutional self-evaluation 
which resulted in accreditation in the fourth year. Some of its ad- 
ministrators had fears that the faculty organization might openly 
challenge the president because of its new-found independence. But 
the faculty draft constitution, which underwent many revisions at 
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many meetings, ultimately proved to be a sound, reasonable docu- 
ment reflecting the collective wisdom of the majority of the faculty. 
Some extreme amendments had been proposed by those on the left 
and those on the right; they were freely discussed and considered 
but discarded by the faculty at laige. The committees elected by 
the faculty invariably represented the leadership which had come 
forward during the first three years. 

President Chase successfully weathered the storms of those who 
thought he was too permissive on the one hand or too autocratic 
Oil the other. The arguments held little water since it was <juite 
apparent that the faculty as an independent entity participated in 
the iformulation of college policy. Its committees proposed major 
changes in the faculty salary schedule, criteria for promotion, pro- 
cedures for curriculum revision, revisions in academic standards 
and grievance procedures, all of which were subsequently approved 
by the faralty and ultimately by the president and the board of 
trustees with but minor changes imposed by budget limitations 
mandated by state law. 

Faculty participation in curriculum development was a par- 
ticular concern of Chase. Through administrators and department 
heads he enrauraged continuous evaluation by the faculty of all 
existing curriculums and courses. The inauguration of new cur- 
riculums, however, was no£ a matter which he referred to the 
faculty immediately. Because state law made the board of trustees 
responsible for the adoption of new curriculums reflecting the needs 
of potential student and community employers. President Chase 
sought the advice of educational and community leaders through 
lay advisory boards. In some instances the curriculums under con- 
sideration represented new technologies or disciplines beyond the 
capacities or exjXTience of Cheticamp's own faculty. When, for ex- 
ample, the local iron ore mining industry approached the College 
to consider the possibility of inaugurating a mining technology 
rarriculum to educate middle-level technolc^sts to supt^rvise the 
inst^lation and maintenance of improved mine ceiling shoring 
dmces. Chase's faculty was of little help in determining the feasi- 
bility of such a curriculum or what subjects it should contain. 
When the new lay advisory committee recommendcHl the inaugura- 
tion of the program. Chase sought the advice of his administrators, 
department heads and faculty curriculum committee on course dis- 
tribution and content. The recommendation to the board of trus- 
tees tc add the new curriculum was Chase's prerogative. 

By the end of his fourth year Chase successfully shared his 
authority with administrators and faculty to the extent that all 
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pai icipated in the formulation of policy, mile his task of edu- 
cational leadership was not without the difl&cultie? o ^ 
presidents, he was by then free to devote himself to the evCT- 
pressins issues confronting a community college ana the eman 
placed on his educational leadership. Fortunately for the com- 
munity college there are other Chases and other Cheticamps. 

What are a few of the symptoms of poor faculty-administrator 
relationships? I suggest as illustrations: 

1. The intrusion of administrative controls by state agencies 
and local sponsors with the acquiescence of the president 
and the laoard of trustees; 

2. Failure of the board of trustees to consult the faculty m 
the appointment of presidents and top-level administra- 

tors; c u 

3. Failure to maintain open communication between tacuity 

an d president and president and trustees. 

4. An unpublished salary schedule; 

5. Failure to follow principles of early notice; 

6. Vague statements on tenure which are legally unenforce- 

siblc* 

y The absence of published procedures of academic due 
process on dismissals and actions for cause. 

8. The absence of an independently oi^nized faculty after 
the fourth year of operation; 

9. Failure to initiate a request for regional accreditation 

within the first four years. . r n 

10. Maintaining a double standard of compensation tor full- 
time and part-time faculty. 

The primary responsibility for encouraging constructive fac- 
ulty-administrator relationships in a new community college rests 
with the president. His is the role of leadersWp that challenges 
and coordinates individual and group effort in what Bauer has 
called a **uniScc dynaisic process* 
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The Two-Year College Transfer Student 
... An Interim Report 

Thomas H. Shea 

Associate for Institutional Research, 

Central Administration State University, Albany 

This, as the title noted, is an interim report of a study of 
two-year college transfer students, or more exactly, a study of two- 
year collie students who transfer to four-year colleges. A major 
portion of this study is devoted to the search for a “best path,” 
a Northwest Passage, if you would, through the collegiate experi- 
ence. However, we believe that we will find that just as there was 
no Northwest Passage, but rather many passages, we will find many 
roads leading to the baccalaureate degree, some of which are better 
suited to some than others. The study is still in progress. 

The views of what the college experience is or should be are 
as numerous as there are groups of people, yet the fact that for 
many it will include attendance at a two-year college is borne out 
by the increasing portion of undergraduate students enrolled in 
two-year institutions. 

Since it is safe to assume that the increased enrollment in these 
institutions of higher education will result in an increase in the 
numbers of students desiring to transfer to four-year colleges, the 
area of articulation between the two-year and four-year colleges 
assumes increasing importance. This in turn calls for studies in 
depth that will enable policy-making to be based on fact rather 
than hunches and unproven assumptions. 

With the assistance of a cooperative research grant from the 
U. S. Office of Education, the State University of New York, Office 
of Institutional Research and the State Educ.^tion Department, 
Bureau of Research in Higher and Professional Education have 
undertaken a study to determine if there are systematic relation- 
ships between intellectual and non-intellectual characteristics of 
two-year college students, their perception of the college environ- 
ment, their attitude toward college, and their success, failure, and/ 
or di^ontinuance of study prior to and after transfer to the four- 
year institutions. The study, beg[un in 1962, is to be concluded in 
1967. 

The study is being conducted with a selected sample of two- 
year institutions, from Kansas, Texas, Florida, and New York. A 
sample of freshmer from four-year colleges, selected on the basis 
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«>*'ege «„. 

two-year college students at New York sZ * ?•’' 

ducted for one year before the r«e State instituuons was con- 

In the pilot study boT ^ R«earch study began. 

Values and the Edwkrds PersoMlpiSena”s*^j"^^ 
istered to determine which would be uZh fht m, 

lect^ A compa.iso: w'rmrdf 

-0 a norm grou'p S”Sn‘4tr 

A 

the differences seem to i nH,v,,. .w J ^ ^ *rection of 

female student differs from the four-year sSt'*"’’'®" 
portant resn<>ric- 'riaa. » .7 student in several im- 

moi^e SSl f “ hold yalu” 

less aesthetic and social. Whm thrmofife *h>Ie being 

such differences seem ro fir a ^ ^ viewed as a whole, 

concerned with the practical as^T^ *' “ 

differ'^^'^a^scaTetXrJ^^^^^^ “o^re s”“ 

gnomic, aesthetic, social and religious. He d^ not d^^.^ 

It may well be that the values of the two-year colleffe student 
are not such as to permit him easy access to the average® four-year 
institution. If, indeed, the two-year college student does have a 
different value orientation, then it is possible to assume that Hp « ii 
have a more difficult time entering Vfour-yet SVj^n 
tw^year institution which may have a more congruent valit "y ’ 
tern. It would seem apparent that the two-year cSleee orovide-^a 
means toward higher education for the student who is less^aesthetic 

I. All iabl« relating l,e„„ aiscuased follow lexlual presentation. 
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While present evidence does not lead to the cona -sion that 
the observed difference in values is a socioeconomic one, previous 
stifles, such as Gold? en et al,^ seem to indicate that the observed 
differences may, at lc.:st in part, be due to such factors. If such is 
the case, the argument for continuence of the open-door-policy 
and the establishment of numerous two-year institutions (even if 
they are uneconomical) seem strong. 

In the pilot study of two-year college students referred to ear- 
ner, other personality measures were also utilized, among them the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. This instrument provides 
measures of relatively independent normal personality variables, 
which have their origin in a list of manifest needs presented by 
Murray and others. ^ 

The fifteen personality variables derived from Murray's typ- 
ology and measured by the EPPS are the needs for: achievement 
e erence, order, exhibition, autonomy, affiliation, intraception, 
succorance, dominance, abasement, nurturance, change, endurance, 
heterosexuality and aggression. The higher the score in a particu- 
lar variable, the more often the subject has chosen statements asso- 
ciated with that variable as being descriptive of himself. 

The subjects were 1,372 first-time entering full-time students 
of three public two-year colleges in New York State. The colleges 
are situated in various geographical locations in the State and offer 
curricula of both a terminal, technical, and transfer nature. The 
students were tested at the beginning of their academic year in 
the fall of 1962. 

The normative group with whom the comparison was made 
consisted of 1,509 college students-749 women and 760 men in 
four-year institutions. The students were day or evening liberal 
arts enrollees at various colleges and universities in the country. 

There were differences between mean scores of a two-year col- 
lege student group and the Euwards normative group of college 
students on 11 of the 15 scales. Five of the differences, those in 
deference, order, abasement, endurance, and aggression, were 
higher for the two-year college group. The two-year college group 
was lower on the needs for achievement, autonomy, affiliation, in- 
traception, dominance, and heterosexuality. 

W^hen contrasted with the Edwards college normative group, 
it would seem that the two-year college students had stronger per- 
ceived needs to defer, to be orderly, to be subservient, to endure. 



2. Goldsen, R. K., Rosenberg, M., Williams, R. M. and Suchman, E. 
College Students Think. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. New York. 1960. 
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and yet to be aggressive. From the present data, the total group of 
community college students is unlike the Edwards normative group. 

The conclusions of this study are, of necessity, tentative since 
further analysis is still being made. However, some speculation may 
be made concerning the implications of such differences. 

The higher need for deference, order, and abasement would 
seem to indicar#» that the two-year college group is a somewhat 
more subdued and subservient group, anxious to please and to have 
things "go right.” Low need for autonomy, dominance, and hetero- 
sexuality also fit such a theme. A second theme is one of lower in- 
tellectual needs as indicated by a lower need for achievement. 
While lower need for affiliation and a higher need for aggression 
and endurance seem not to fit in with the other two themes, it 
may well be that the picture we see of the two-year college student 
is one which depicts a less sophisticated person who is more closely 
tied to the home and yet with a "need” to try' himself out, in the 
"real world” of the college. If, indeed, such a picture is true, then 
it would seem that the stereotype of the >-year college student 
has some basis in fact and that the guidance role of the two-year 
college is indeed of great importance. 

The present study may cast some doubt upon the use of the 
EPi'S or the Allport for guidance purposes if reference is not made 
to normative data relevant to the particular group involved, such 
as the two-year college student. 

If we accept the differences between the two-year college group 
and the normative group at face value, implications for administra- 
tion, guidance, and teaching method in the two-year institutions 
begin to emerge. 

In order to obtain additional information on the character- 
istics of the two-year college student, the Supplemental Student 
Information Questionnaire was administered in the late fall of 
1962 to the same group of entering full-time students. The result- 
ing data covers 1,750 students. 

The questionnaire included items on the most important rea- 
sons for the student’s c‘ ire of a particular two-year college and 
the individuals who most influenced this college decision. There 
were questions concerned with the student’s living arrangements 
while enrolled at the college, his attitudes towards the college, and 
the plans he had in the fall of his first year of what he hoped to 
do following completion of the two-year program. Descriptive in- 
formation about the high school from which the two-year college 
student had graduated and the educational and occupational level 
of the student's parents was also obtained. 
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In general, the results of the Supplemental Student Informa- 
tion Questionnaire will be reported as a composite of the two-year 
colleges included, but where it seems particularly relevant the re- 
sults from each college will be examined individually. 

In answer to the question: "What was the most important rea- 
son for your entering the institution you are now attending?”, over 
60 percent of the two-year college students replied, “The program 
of study offered.” Only two other categories were checked by more 
than ten percent of the student group, finances by thirteen percent 
and the fact that it was close to home by eleven percent. A metro- 
politan two-year college and an agricultural-technical institute, 
both of which offered the Associate in Applied Science program, 
each had nearly three-quarters of their students choosing to attend 
because of the program of study. In contrast, an exurban two-year 
college which offered a strong liberal arts transfer program, had 
less than a third of its students respond that the most important 
’•eason for their altending was the program of study, while over 
a quarter checked “finances” and another 23 percent “close to 
home.” When combined, the three factors which were important 
in the choice of a two-year college were; the program of study 
offered, finances, and close to home, in that order. 

The two-yeai college student reported that the individuals 
who most influenced his decision to attend that particular college 
were his parents. This category, "parents,” was checked by over a 
third of the students as their primary influence. One-fourth felt 
that the guidance counselor had most influenced them, whereas 
twenty percent aedited friends and other students with having the 
most to do with this decision. High school teachers and administra- 
tors and college representatives do not, in general, seem to have 
been a very important influence. 

Sixty percent of the two-year college students in this group 
were either living at home or with relatives while attending col- 
lege. Of the remaining two-fifths of the student body, 22 percent 
were renting rooms and an additional 16 percent checked the cate- 
gory, "other,” which includes the dormitory studenis at an agri- 
cultural-technical institute. 

When the two-year college students were asked the question, 
"If you had been given the opportunity, would you have started at 
some other institution?”, over half replied, "no.” Forty-one per- 
cent, if given the opportunity, would have chosen some place else 
to attend. Only with the men at the exurban two-year college did 
these percentages reverse themselves. Over half of these men (54 
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^cent) replied that they would have preferred to have started at 
some other institution. 

When asked the related question, “Do you feel that by attend- 
ance at the institution you are now attending you have missed 
somethiiig of college life?’’, the answers were almost evenly divided 
among ‘ yes,’’ “no” and “don’t know,” with the largest percentage, 
39, replying “no,” they did not feel they had missed anything of 
college life. In general, more women than men felt that they ha d 
missed something. 

Related to the previous two questions was an item asking the 
two year college student what type of institution he would choose 
for his own children. Nearly sixty percent would want their child- 
ren to attend four-year institutions, either public or private. The 
rcspoiues “Community-junior college” and “Junior college and 
transfer” were selected by only a third of these t’.'-'o-year college 
students. Thou^ thc^e stuc:^.'*s seem to be generally satisfied 
with the college •'•:*ending, a .majority indicating that they 

prefer that college to any other and most feeling that they had 
not missed anything of college life by their choice of a two-year 
college, a majority would prefer a four-year institution for their 
own children, rather than a two-year college. 

Half of the students in tliese institutions indicate they they in- 
tend to go on to further education in another college following 
completion of their program in the two-year institution. Even in 
the two colleges offering only technical programs forty percent 
anticipate, in the fall of their first year, that they will do further 
college work. There is a sharp contrast between the responses of 
men and women in this group to this item. In general, over half 
of the won>.en students plan to seek employment after their two years 
of college work, whereas over half of the men plan to go on to 
further education and only one-quaner plan to seek employment. 

An analysis of the responses to the questions dealing with the 
highest educational level attained by the two-year college student’s 
mother and father shows that 67 percent of the mothers and 60 
percent of the fathers had a high school education or more. At 
the bottom of the scale of educational level, three out of ten 
parents had not graduated from high school. On the other hand, 
three out of ten had had some education beyond high school with 
eleven percent of the total group college graduates. 

The largest occupational area of the students’ fathers was 
“Craftsmen, skilled labor.” This area accounted for nearly SO per- 
cent of the fathers; 18 percent were managers or proprietors and 
an additional 15 percent professional or semi-professionals. The 
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fourth largest category was “Unskilled labor” with 12 percent. 

Also administered were thirty items from the Collie Student 
Attitude Inventory. These items were concerned with the student’s 
attitudes towarus the quality of the advice and the level of instruc- 
don he had received. The responses to these items showed that the 
majority of the two-year college students were well satisfied with 
the advice and instruedon offered at these insdtudons. 

After analyzing the data obtained by means of the pilot study, 
and after a pr eliminar y overview of data collected on the four- 
state sample, it was felt that informadon on students transferring 
to the State University, readily available at The Office of Insdtu- 
donal Research, should be udlized in preparing tentadve bendi- 
marks for comparison with the study data. 

Dsua were obtained from 1,793 students tnmsferrii^ to the 
four-yeai* colleges of the University (exduding the University Cen- 
ter at Buffalo). Of this number, 52 percent had previously attended 
a two-year college. Since ap{Mroxiniately one-half of the students 
transferring to the four-year colleges were from other than two- 
year coll^ies* wd similar data were available, it was dedded to 
compare the two groups as well as looking at the tvfo-year transfers. 

Two-thirds of the two-year transfers miginated from the 28 
co mmuni ty coll^jes, most cff which offer both university-parallel 
and occupadonal programs. More noteworthy are the one out of 
five from the six Agricultural and Technical Colleges, where nearly 
all programs are classified as occupadonal. The community collies, 
under Icxal sponsorship, are designed primarily to meet local needs, 
w^ile the state a dminis tered Agricultural and Technical Collies 
driw their students frenn the entire state. 

The largest group of transfei students, both two-year and 
four-year, are enrolled at the Arts and Science Colleges. The com- 
munity coll^;e students tend to transfer to the Arts and Science 
Colleges in greater propordon than do the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College transfers. The situadon is the reverse at the Special- 
ized Colleges. The propordons at the University Centers zrn ap- 
proximately the same. 

The classification of the transfer students from the two-year 
colleges was also lcx>ked at. Although the data do not relate to 
graduates of the two-year collies only, but to all transfers, the 
classification data in this regard are significant. Slighdy more than 
half of the two-year transfers received junior states, and one-third 
were classed as sophomores. This pattern for the University as a 
whole held for the Arts and Science Colleges, but a notable differ- 
ence may be seen at the University Centers and at the Specialized 
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Colleges, where at the former 3 out of 4 were granted junior status, 
and at the latter only one-third received junior status. The pro- 
grams offered at the Specialized Colleges and the number of Agri- 
cultural and Technical transfers partly explains this 

In terms of the programs to which the two-year college trans- 
fers are enrolled, they distribute themselves as follows — one-third, 
the largest group, enrolled in education prt^ams, the second 
largest group, 25 percent, enrolled in Liberal Arts or Social Sci- 
ences. Next in order of size came Science and Math, then Business, 
at 17 and 13 percent, respectively. 

These patterns did not hold within the types of colleges. For 
example — almost half of the University Center transfers from two- 
year colleges were in Business and none in Education. If those in 
Liberal Arts who were meeting certification requirements w'ere 
listed as Education, the resultant figure woul ' amount to only 20 
percent No Business programs are available the Arts and Sci- 
ence Colleges. 

Approximately one-half of the two-year transfer students live 
in dormitories, which is in sharp contrast to their residence while 
at the two-year college, while 27 percent of the two-year transfer 
students live at home, 37 percent of the four-year transfer students 
live at home. It would seem that the two-year transfer student is 
going away to college, whereas the four-year transfer student is 
coming home to live. It may also be due in part to the fact that 
a larger proportion of the four-year transfer smdenis are married. 

The Arts and Science Colleges and the University Centers were 
compared in terms of residence and it was found that for the two- 
year college transfer student, the pattern of residence at the Uni- 
versity Centers and the Arts and Science Colleges are relatively 
similar, although more students live at the dorm at the Arts and 
Science Colleges. The patterns for four-year transfer students at 
these two types of colleges is also relatively similar, although in 
this case more University Center students live in the dorms. 

One of the features of the two-year colleges is the provision of 
low cost higher education. In view of this, it is interesting to note 
that 20 percent of the students transferring from two-year colleges 
reported no earnings during the past vacation. On the positive 
side, 80 per cent did report earnings. In fact, 16 percent earned 
over $900. Although the numbers arc not large, 28 percent of 
those students transferring to Specialized Colleges earned over 
$900. Twenty-four percent of the four-year college students trans- 
ferring had no earnings during the past vacation. 
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In terms of expected earnings duL ^ ig the year, approximately 
one-half of the two-year transfer students did not expect to have 
earnings. Almost one-third expected to earn under $500. The 13 
percent that expected to earn over $900 is of concern, since the 
amount of time expended in this manner may hinder the student 
in adjusting to the new environment. As in the case of past vaca- 
tion earnings, a higher percentage of the four-year transfer students 
did not expect to have earnings during the s^ool year, the figure 
being 56 percent. By types of colleges attended, the percent of 
four-year transfer students expecting no earnings was a consistent 
57 percent, whereas for the two-year transfer students, it ranged 
from 46 at the University Centers to 56 at the Specialized Colleges. 
The lower figure for the University Centers might be correlated 
with the greater number living at home — although conversely, 
the assumption is that these people can more easily get jobs. 

Before discussing the marital status, it might be well to note 
the sex and age distribution of the total 1,793 transfers. Two out of 
three are male. The ratio holds for two-year transfer students but 
changes to almost one to one for the four-year transfer students. 
In terms of age, as might be anticipated, 80 percent of the two- 
year transfer students are between 19 and 22. However, the men 
students tend to be older than the women; 70 percent of the wo- 
men being !022, but or,!y :;0 pci cent of the u:cn are i« this age 
group. 

The four-year transleia tend to be old^r — especially the wo- 
men over 26 — probably housev iv«?s returning. 

As reported in an earlier issue of Sightings and Soundings, we 
talked to individual student'^ from five different community col- 
leges who had transferred in the fall of 1964. 

Several different reasons were indicated for choosing the two- 
year colleges. Academic problems caused one boy to do so; he had 
planned to attend a four-year college and v as told by them that 
he Avould not be accepted there until he had proved his ability to 
do collie-level work at a two-year school. A second was unsure of 
his ability to do college work, and thought he would rather try it 
first in a two-year school. Some of the others, however, had per- 
formed excellendy in high school and had been, in fact, advised 
to go to colleges with a more difficult and stiffer academic reputa* 
tion than the community college they chose to go to. These stu- 
dents were influenced by financial and social needs. If they could 
live at home, or live with relatives, it would be cheaper. Some 
might have felt that they were not ready to go away from home, 
but wanted to remain in the local community with their famil y 
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They aJio sought the "smaUer” social atmosphere at the two-year 
school, and felt that this would be a good bridge from perhaps a 
small high school to going into the university level. 

When they entered the two-year colleges, nearly all of 
students had expected to transfer to a four-year school. In a num- 
ber of cases they already knew which school they wanted to trans- 
ter to, and worl^ out their programs to meet the requirements of 
that school. This apparently was perfectly possible. Students com- 
mented that the prt^ams could easily be coordinated to meet boui 
d^ee requirements and entrance requirements at the four-year 
school, and that they lost few or no credits in transferring. In some 
cases the students received counseling help in devising the program 
to meet the needs of the four-year school; in other cases they 
worked this out on their own. 

Some students seemed to think that although they have been 
toly adequately prepared for senior college work, that it had not 
been as rigorous a theoretical course as they would have received 
in the four-year college. One student described courses at the two- 
year college he attended as being more factual and less analytical. 
Md as requiring much less in the way of background and outside' 
knowledge on the part of the students. Students at another two-year 
college were more favorably impressed with the level of academic 
I^eparation that they had received. They also noted, however, that 
their (U’eparation was less theoretical. However, they felt the en- 
thusiasm and the smaller classes at the two-year college tended to 
make up for this. At least one of the transfers was surprised to 
find ^t the work at the four-year college was considerably easier 
than he had been led to expect. 

One or two of the students mentioned a certain amount of 
re%ntment on the part of native students because they had re- 
ceived credit for courses at the two-year school, that while similar 
in scope were “not as difficult as the equivalent course.” Two or 
three of the students who were interviewed were dean's list scholars 
at the two-year college; in most cases, although their average 
dropped slightly, they continued to be dean’s list scholars at the 
four-year institution. 

In general, these students were not very active in extra- 
curricular activides at their two-year schools. They were commuters, 
they were working part-time or married, and had other interests 
beyond the arademic circles. All of them felt that the opportunities 
for extra-curricular activities at the two-year colleges were ample. 
Se\'eral of the students commented that the two-year college stu- 
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^nt body was friendlier and closer to its members rhan was the 
four-year school 

Opportunities to know the faculty were considered to be 
usually wth professors in the major field at the four-year institu- 
uon. The administration at both two- and four-year schools was 
greater at the two-year school, although there were exceptions- 
generally rated as rather aloot ^ 

All of Ae students felt that the two-year college had been a 
good place for them to go, that they would attend it again in the 
same circumstances, and that it was much better than a straight 
plunge into the four-year large college. ° 

On the whole the students were pleased with the academic 
F^ams at the four-year institution. They found them rigorous 
and more theoretical than those at the two-year schools, and found 

the Fofessors more subject-oriented and less interested in the 
teaching role as such. 

The students from one two-year school thought they had been 
quite weU ^epared to take the junior-level courses at the four- 
year school; from some of the other schools they had more trouble 
making the jump from the two-year college. 

T^e student body at the four-year institution was described by 
several as being very conscioiis of grade-points and very compete 
uve atom how they were doit« in classes. They seemed to^ 
ttet they had to be on top of their classes in order to get anywhere 

attitude to some of the tra^s- 
*ers. _..ere were others, however, and particularly the best students 
among the transfers, who said that they had not found more grade- 
consaousness or more competition except as this tended to become 

more so for the juniors than for the freshmen within the same 
school. 



Most of the students were quite s-r'shed with the four-year 

^hool they had transferred to and thought that they would do 
It again. ' 

There were student problems in transferring, of course. Some 
of them made the transition with a minimum of effort, finding that 
they enjoyed dormitory living, were challenged by their course^ 
made friends with their new student companions, and were gen- 
erally very happy and well-adjusted. Others ran into difficultiw in 
one or mere of these areas. Not too many of them lost credits in 
transferring, certainly not those who had designed their programs 
with transfer in mind. Academically, they felt that they were at a 
slight disadvantage when they transferred because they were not 
as aware of the faculty and had more problems in selecting courses 
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than they would have liad they been on campus from their fresli- 
man ye^. Tliey didn’t know the professors and their strong or 
weak points, and had to adjust to a whole new group of courses In 
a few cases, they found themselves very mul lacking “nTack 
ground for their courses and having to do a good deal of extra 

work to bring themselves to the level of the courses they were 
taking. ' 

The amount of counseling they got on an academic level 
varied. It seemed to be available borJi at the two-year and the four- 
year school, but only if die student looked for it; and some of 
these students were not even aware that such things could be 
hunted out Some of them had no help at all, while others at tlie 
same school, had gotten ample guidance from faculty and admin- 
is&auve counselors. They felt that they could only go to the major 
advi^rs of their departments, in the four-year school, and some 
of Aem didn t think that even they would be very much inter- 
ested in helping them with problems. 

On an informal social level, most of them said they had made 
friends at the new school, and particularly those who were in the 
orms, that they had made more and closer friends than they had 
had at the two-yrar institution, because of the commuting situa- 
uon. There was little or no indication that any of the faculty 
resented having the transfer students. They did not, perhaps, go 
out rf their way to orient them but were treating th^ on the 
whole as if they were just a part of the general student body. 

Of interest in the talks with several of these students, is that 
a numbCT of them were very much aware of the whole philosophy 
behind the two-year colleges; they evaluated the two-year colleges 
m terms of their meeting the needs of the diversified group of 
students, including Aose who were academically marginal for col- 
lege work, tho^ with financial problems, and those with other 
interests. On the whole, they thought the two-year 
b^y ” ot a "■nixed. 

Conclusion 

The study, as noted earlier, will be concluded in lune of 1967 
However, reports of data collected in the 6rst two years of *e 
study are now b^ prepared. Additional reports will be developed 
on a st^ basis. The tentaUve date tor the publication of the bS 
report is the fall of 1967. ^ ^ * 
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Table 1 

Allport, Vernon, Lindzey Study of Values 
Normative Group (Female) 
Compared to a Group of Female Two-Year 
College Students* 



Scale 


Two-year college 
group 
(N=582) 


Normative group 
(N=1289) 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Theoretical 


38.28 


6.00 


35.75 


7.19 


Economic 


39.30 


5.95 


37.87 


7.30 


Aesthetic 


37.17 


7.31 


42.67 


8.34 


Social 


41.51 


6.33 


42.03 


7.02 


Political 


39.29 


5.56 


37.84 


6.23 


Religious 


44.42 


7.46 


43.81 


9.40 



•All differences significant (P > .01) 





Table 2 

Allport, Vernon, Lindzey Study of Values 
Normative Group (Male) 
Compared to a Group of Male Two-Year 
College Students 


Scale 


Two-year college 
group 


Normative group 




(N=1078) 


(N=2489) 




Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Theoretical 


44.01 6.17 


43.75 7.34 


Economic* 


44.80 6.77 


42.78 7.92 


Aesthetic* 


32.45 7.05 


35.09 8.49 


Social* 


36.21 6.14 


37.09 7.03 


Political 


42.96 5.84 


42.94 6.64 


Religious* 


39.50 7.77 


38.20 9.32 


•Differences significant (P > .01) 
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Table 3 

Means, Standard Deviations, and t Values for Junior College Group 
and Edwards Normative College Group 



Scale 

Achievement 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 



Junior College 
Group 
(N=1372) 



Edwards College 
Group 

(N=1509) Difference t 



Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




Value 


13.20 


4.16 


14.38 


U.S6 


— 


1A2** 


12.26 


3.63 


11.80 


3.71 


+ 


3.41^* 


11.43 


4.33 


10.24 


4.34 


+ 


7.93^^ 


14.48 


3.61 


14.34 


3.59 




1.04 


12.34 


4.29 


13.31 


4.53 


— 


5.91^^ 


14.69 


4.18 


16.19 


4.36 


— 


9.43^^ 


15.64 


4.74 


16.72 


5.01 


— 


5.93^^ 


11.59 


4.50 


11.63 


4.65 




.02 


13.00 


4.56 


15.83 


5.02 


— 


11.41^* 


17.25 


4.56 


13.66 


5.14 


+ 


19.5 !•• 


14.99 


4.75 


15.22 


4.76 




1.30 


16.28 


4.41 


16.35 


4.88 




.40 


14.80 


5.25 


12.65 


5.25 


+ 


10.80^* 


14.80 


6.57 


16.01 


5.68 


— 


5.26^^ 


13.28 


4.48 


11.70 


4.73 


+ 


9.24^* 



••Significant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
-Junior college group mean less than Edwards group. 
+Junior college group mean greater than Edwards group. 
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and four-year colleces The articulation between two-year 

study which was MbiishS 

one might saT^l rf *“« ““<««. in fact 

of freedom with wWA Tst^Zf“" »ncern^ with the amount 
a two-year college m a fir u *' i" 

ir":S"t::rfeJrbie"‘ *“a“ofXt 

yTSC'*”' “ ntove^iti^ers: r^om 

but it bj‘^^ an to^rumVob"^"^ “ 
of the impetus of the cT ’ 

tween higTschooI a„Vri“S '^■ 

N^rx^-irr^thr 
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v!) It admits as regular students only individuals having 
a certificate of graduation from a high school or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate. 

“(2) It provides an eduuitional prt^ram for which it 
awards a bachelor’s degree, or provides not less than a 
2-year educational program which is acceptable for full 
credit toward such a degree, or provides a so-called tech- 
nical-institute program .”2 

Although the passage of a law recognizing the junior college 
as part of higher education does not solve the problem of its 
identity, it is a start in the argument of whether it is post high 
school or higher education. ° 

The impetus for the junior college movement came from 
leaders in higher education, but the financial and administrative 
structures developed from secondary education. Most of the faculty 
members and administrative personnel have come to the junior 
college via the secondary school route. Medsker^ stated recentlv 
that: “Traditionally in public junior colleges a higher percentage 
o teachers nad been recruited from secondary schools.” In most 
states, the junior college has been part of the secondary school 
system. Medsker believes that the trend now is for them to be 
maintained by separate districts with their own governing boards. 

If junior college education is to continue to play an increas- 
ingly larger role in higher education, the functions of the institu- 
tions must be understood by educators and others. Junior colleges 
serve a diver^ student clientele-the transfer, the terminal, the 
undecided and the adult who wants to impiove himself intellect- 

iidiiy. 

desisted function exclusive to the junior college is 
that of providing vocational-technical education, a functi^ in 
which state colleges, private colleges and universities do not engage. 

•n charged with providing instruction 

in s.andard collegiate courses for students who wish to transfer 
to upper division work. In addition, the provision of general or 
liberal arts course for the different goals of students makes the 
mstitution one which serves the particular needs of its students 
Tailoring courses to individual needs provides opportunity for 
innovation and ex perimentation with the curriculum. 

(Washmgton; Amencan Council on Education, 1965 ), p. %2 
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'I he nature and variety of the programs that must be offered 
by the junior colleges, if they are to meet the objectives they claim 
to meet, should accommodate students with greater divergence in 
ability than those in other segments of higher education. In order 
to operate a complete program in higher education, junior col- 
leges should go beyond the practices of other segments of higher 
education and create some new practices that are unique to the 
purposes of the junior college. 

The two-year college has many functions which depict the 
general purposes of the institution. One function is: 

"The junior college must take students who think of 
themselves as transfer students and transform many of 
them into terminal students Li \%ays that will be psychol- 
ogically acceptable to them.”* 

Thus, the functions of the two-year college are not those of other 
segments of American education. 

Another function of the two-year college is its commitment 
to teaching. This commitment is strong and it remains unfettered 
of many of the traditions and customs of the four-year institutions. 
These institutions rarely try to build a communicable portrait of 
themselves to anyone except their immediate constituency. 

Teaching and research are compatible functions but often one 
function takes precedence over the other. The two-year college 
faculty member has no commitment to research which involves 
publication of articles or books. The faculty member a com- 
mitment to research only as it enhances his scholarship for teach- 
ing. ^nsequendy, these faculdes contain some of the best teachers 
in higher education, and the two-year colleges are doing much of 
the superior teaching that is being done in America. 

Orvis writing of the lack of understanding of the functions of 
the two-year college said: 

"Too often the parent and the public believe that there 
is a descending quality in education from the university 
to the four-year college and from the four-year college 
to the two ... As a matter of fact some of our poorest 
teaching is to be found in our graduate schools and some 
of our best in the elementary schools.”® 

4. Philip Sdznick, “A Sociologist Views Junior College Administration,” 
(Symposium on Need for Administrative Leadership in Junior Colleges) 
Journal of Secondary Education, (January, 1961). 

5. Paul B. Or\is, “The 1964 Challenge," Address delivered at the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of Two-Year College Trustees and Council Members. 
(Lake Placid, New York, Octoljcr 3, 1964). 
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liberal arts faculty members do not become interested in the identi- 
fication of able young men and women, who are not research 
scholars, and advise them of the opportunities available for scholar- 
ship in teaching in the two-year colleges they are abdicating their 
responsibilities as they have done since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Hanchers writing of the needs of twentieth centu y higher 
education, was critical of the professors in the 1870’s who felt it 
beneath their dignity to prepare teachers for elementary and 
secondary schools and as a result the normal schools and teachers 
undertook the task. Hancher believes that the professional interests 
of college professors do not lie in the preparation of teachers. Yet 
the importance of the preparation of adequately educated two-year 
college teachers cannot be denied and it should be a responsibility 
of the graduate schools. 



Conclusion 

The responsibility for clearly stating the philosophy of the 
two-year college lies with the teachers and administrators in the 
two-year colleges. A clear statement of purposes and functions is 
important because it clarifies the role of the two-year college for 
educators and laymen. 

The need for community college teachers in the years to come 
makes it imperative that college professors and administrators 
understand the purposes of the community college and that they 
take the initiative in organizing programs for the education of 
community college teachers, and for the continuing education of 
community college teachers. 

Articulation may be defined as the result of a joint or juncture 
between two or more immovable parts. The movement allowed is 
dependent upon the willingness of the educational world to come 
to grips with the problems it faces. The responsibility lies with all 
teachers and educators in the American institution of education. 



7. Virgil Hancher, “The Challenges We Face,” Vision and Purpose in Higher 
Education, Howes (ed.) (Washington: American Council on Education, 1962), 
p. 83. 
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The junior colleges are an imposing portion of the post-high 
school segments of American education. There are more than 70^ 
of these institutions. They enrolled one out of every four students 
entering college in 1963. Two-thirds of the freshmen in Florida were 
in that year in a junior college. It is predicted that by 1970 four of 
five beginning college students in California will be in junior 
colleges. 

Almost every statement about junior colleges includes the 
observation that the present status of the colleges, their place in the 
total structure of higher education, their numbers, dieir enroll- 
ments, their programs are but indications of greater things to come. 
The total junior college-community college-technical institute 
situation is flexible, fluid, expanding. The system will need in the 
future large numbers of faculty. It will need administrators. It will 
need continuing clarification of its purposes and will accordingly 
be developing new programs. It should be evaluated continuously. 
It will find new modes of relationship to its community — the 
community which will support it and to the special communities 
which use its graduates. It will also find new modes of relationship 
to the secondary schools, to the four-year colleges, and to the 
universities. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore what the university 
(which by definition offers graduate work and does research and 
both presumably in the field of education) might or should do by 
way of programs for the junior college. We are also especially 
interested in what might be done by way of training or educating 
administrators for these colleges. 

We can assume that there is a certain historical imperative that 
would make it futile in several states and regions to protest the 
idea that the universities should be involved in junior college affairs. 
The only questions which really have much meaning are of the fol- 
lowing character: How many universities should be involved? To 
what degree, in both breadth and depth? How systematic or formal 
should the program or programs be as contrasted with informal 
relationships? What divisions or segments of the university might be 
involved? 
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Why shouldn’t we start this statement with history, since we can 
hardly escape it? Almost any book which addresses itself to the 
junior or community college points out that from the very begin- 
nings of this segment of education at the turn of the century, uni- 
versity persons were exercising leadership. It was the first president 
of the Univerity of Chicago who is presumed to have given the 
junior college its name. The presidents of Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of California during the first score of years of this century 
were significant figures in that state achieving first status in the 
development of these colleges. 

In other states, the universities often played a supporting or 
benevolent role. I remember during my decade at Minnesota from 
the late 1930’s through the late 1940’s, the University was almost 
paternal in its relations to the junior colleges. Indeed, an assistant 
dean of the Arts College had a special relationship to these colleges 
that was even more “maternal” than paternal as I recall it. These 
relationships were in marked contrast to those between the uni- 
versity and the state colleges which at best were basically indifferent, 
which more often were competitive, and which occasionally were 
hostile. 

History, then, will not be denied. The universities have con- 
cerned themselves with the junior colleges and will continue to do 
so. As junior colleges educate more and more freshmen and soph- 
omores who will transfer into the four-y%°ar colleges and universities, 
the university will continue to be compelled to broaden and make 
more formal its relationship not only to individual junior colleges 
but to the system of junior colleges. 

Let us assume, then, that a university is to have a formal 
relationship to the junior college matter. What might be the scope 
of this relationship and who might be involved? It seems axiomatic 
that the university would be involved in (1) the education of train- 
ing of faculty and administrators, (2) in conducting a program of 
service to these colleges, and (3) in a research program. 

The education of faculty and administrators can be general or 
specific. This area of consideration simply raises once again all the 
concerns for the education of teachers at both the lower school 
levels and for the colleges and universities. I do not choose here to 
debate the issues. There are many voices, however, which hold that 
the universities in some manner must give systematic attention to 
educating persons to teach in the junior colleges. I do not think it 
likely that there will be any significant movement to do more than 
is now done to certify these teachers. The trend is increasingly to 
identify the junior college with the four-year institutions rather 
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than the schools and this would seem to negate any expanding 
certification or licensing of these teachers. Consequently the uni- 
versities will not be educating teachers with certification in mind 
as they do pubic school teachers. 

The system for recruiting and selecting faculty will however be 
self policing. As it continues its struggle for status, as it interrelates 
increasingly with senior colleges and transfers its product to them, 
as accreditation continues to develop, personnel needs of the junior 
colleges and standards for their education will be codified. The 
universities will be asked, more and more, systematically to ac- 
knowledge the needs and standards and to plan to meet them. 

I predict that one will more and more see collaborative efforts 
between graduate schools and schools of education to plan and to 
program in some degree the education of junior college faculty. 
Later I will discuss in somewhat more detail the form a particular 
segment of this university task might take. 

I have already alluded to a type of service program when I 
suggested that there has been a considerable paternalism in some 
states on the part of universities toward junior colleges. In these and 
other states, state departments of education also have been advisory 
as well as regulatory in their relationships to the junior colleges. 
But again I predict that there will be continuous pressure on the 
university to assist communities as they establish colleges, to assist 
colleges in studying their programs and operation, to assist legal 
bodies as they wrestle with problems of organization, governance, 
and finance of these colleges. 

The universities can give supporting service to the junior col- 
leges in several ways. It can be assumed that some university pro- 
fessors will "consult” with the colleges on the basis of a personal 
relation. Universities can plan that the university school of educa- 
tion, through its usual channels of service or through specially 
organized centers or bureaus or institutes, will make available spe- 
cialists on junior college affairs. It can (that is, the university can) 
build into its own administrative structure laison agents who be- 
come service agents to the community college. There can, for 
example, be a staff person in the admissions-registrar office who not 
only “operates” a transfer program but also “leads” in the develop- 
ment of policy regarding transfer from the junior college to the 
university. A more responsible and more broadly defined position 
of “relationship to the junior colleges” based on technical com- 
petency in junior college affairs may well develop in large numbers 
of universities, the public ones at least. The person who fills this 
position will be a staff service person with a considerable organiza- 
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tion of his own and infonnal assistance from other university 
bureaus. 

There is no limit immediately seen to the research which can be 
developed for and about the junior college. The substantial pro- 
gram which Medsker has conducted through the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at Berkeley is both sound and highly 
useful, but it is but a token of the research which could profitably 
be pursued. I will not catalog the areas or problems here which 
might be pursued. Later I will suggest a few problems in a limited 
aspect of the junior college’s function— namely, occupational educa- 
tion, to show how a university might profitably engage in research 
in the junior college sphere. 

But let me not labor further the university’s formal role regard- 
ing education, research, and service for the junior college. Let me 
discuss the university’s involvement in a different way. I should like 
to talk of its involvement in terms of leadership and innovation, of 
evaluation and adaptation, and of support and interpretation. 

We said earlier that the junior college system of the country 
will grow in numbers of colleges. Enrollments will increase. Pro- 
grams will be modified. New organizational arrangements will be 
developed. Whence will come the leadership for the changes which 
will come about? What will be the sources of innovation and adapta- 
tion? Who will test the validity of these changes? Who will interpret 
them? 

The organization itself will provide much of its leadership. 
The administrators by definition have, in part, this role of leader- 
ship. The colleges themselves will create, innovate, and adapt or 
they will not continue to exist. But it is doubtful that a strictly 
self-contained system would be particularly effective or socially wise. 
A profound source of stimulation for improvement for almost all 
social institutions emanates from the university campus. Univer- 
sities freely accept this role for most of cur social institutions and 
should accept it for this segment of education. In turn, the colleges 
should invite the participation of the universities in their con- 
tinuing development. 

I doubt that we need to labor the point. But this role of the 
university in other comparable settings might be mentioned. 
Schools of medicine not only educate physicians, they also are 
among the most powerful and innovative forces in our system for 
maintaining the health of our people. They conduct research, but 
they also test and evaluate processes and procedures in the field of 
health, and their faculties actively participate in the affairs of the 
profession. So it is with law, engineering, business, indeed all the 
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professions and the social institutions of which they are a part. The 
schools of America were built by the Deweys and Thorndikes, the 
Judds and I'ernians and a host of other university men as well as 
by the school men and svomen of America— probably more so. lliis 
role of universities is axiomatic. 

It might be said that university faculties have paid least atten- 
tion to the institution in which they serve and to the processes 
through which they operate-at least in their role as schohirs. But 
the Harvard faculty did produce General Education for a Free 
Society, and one can sense a change in universities. More univer- 
sities are recognizing higher education as a field of study. Formal 
programs are being established and scholars in a variety of disci- 
plines are doing research in higher education. 

Universities owe to the junior colleges an obligation to serve 
them in the ways universities can serve. Univer<^‘ucs should meet 
this obligation. The colleges should welcome the universities as par- 
ticipators in their continuing development. 

The voice of the university professor speaking about junior 
colleges to junior college faculties, to communities about their 
colleges, to makers of public policy and law, to budget makers and 
tax leviers can be the voice of the objective proponent. The uni- 
versity man can be bold and even brash in suggesting innovation 
or change where the college leader might feel he must be temper- 
ate in his proposals. 

The university researcher is often in a favored position to 
evaluate what happens in the junior college education. This is so 
because the university researcher is equipped technically, he has an 
organization to serve him, and he has the time to give in programs 
of evaluation. Out of such research and evaluation he can propose 
adaptions of the college as it fulfills it role. The recent reports of 
Knoell and Medsker on the success of junior college transfers is 
evaluation research of a very high order (8. 9). Their findings can 
be highly significant to individual institutions but even more sig- 
nificant as state and nation?' policy in the organization and support 
of higher education is formulated. 

The university based professor can support and interpret the 
junior college tc its constituencies where the same words from a 
college based person would seem self-serving and prejudiced. 

So far we have presented a general statement of responsibilities 
that universities might legitimately assume regarding junior col- 
leges as an institution. We have stated that the classic roles of the 
university, — teaching, research, and service, might well be translat- 
ed into activities reli^vant to the junior college organization and 
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the situation. In another section of this statement we will say a few 
things about the education of teachers for occupational subjects. 

Perhaps the best prospect for universities systematically to edu- 
cate junior college personnel is to plan to educate administrators. 1 
suspect that for many years the academic administrators for higher 
education as a whole will come from faculty ranks and only occa- 
sionally will they have had, as they come to their task, other than 
an experimental or temperamental base for their work. However, 
universities will more and r.iore directly educate persons to serve 
in the bureaucracies of higher education— libraries, student per- 
sonnel service agencies, offices of institutional research, offices of 
admissions an.l records, and so on. With the projected growth of 
junior colleges, they will avidly seek persons trained in those areas 
and universities are not likely to fail to prepare people specific- 
ally for these classes of positions. 

The general academic administrator for the junior college is 
more apt than administrators for four-year colleges and universities 
to have come the graduate education route. This is partially true 
because of the historical junior college identification in terms of 
sponsorship, organization, and support with public elementary and 
secondary education as much as with higjher education. And the 
public school administrator today almost universally has had 
formal graduate study directly related to his task or role. 

Systematic preparation of the junior college administrator 
has already been undertaken on some campuses with Kellogg 
Foundation su^jport. The experiences these universities have had 
can only prove useful as other universities move into the business. 
But several matters on which decisions must be made in training 
general academic junior college administrators can be identified. 
For example: 

1) Can the present progressive programs for educating public 
school administrators be adapted with only modest changes to the 
education of junior college administrators or will substantially 
new and different programs emerge? 

2) Will the locus for such education be in departments or di- 
visions of schcxil administration or in departments or centers of 
higher education? 

3) Will programs for training junior college administrators 
be highly programmed (that is, high in required content and ac- 
tivity) or will they largely be tailor-made for a given individual? 

The present state of the art leads me to suggest that for some 
time to come the education of junior college administrators is 
likely to be directed by those professors who profess interests in 
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higher educa ion rather than admini .-ration, and that the tradi- 
tional graduaio education pattern of resigning a program for a 
man rather than ir>r a function .viil prevail. But I recognize I 
could be seriously in eiior in this projection. Perhaps this con- 
ference will sufficiently stimulate administrator-educators in a 
dozen or so universities to design systematic programs for the edu- 
otion of junio*- college administrators so that they will opt the 
field and thus determine the course of development for the next 
twenty years at least! 

.\t this time I think it would be useful for some person or in- 
stitution to make a relatively straightforward analysis of who the 
junior college administrators are. Trends as to how the position is 
tending might be identified. For example, are deans and presidents 
appointed in the last eight or ten years more or less likely to be 
drawn from higher education ranks compared to public school 
ranks than persons appointed earlier? How much formal training 
in administration have they had? On the basis of such relatively 

uncomplicated studies we could plan more wisely than we are 
apt to. 

One thing is certain if any kind of program for the education 
of administrators is to emerge, it is, first, that the progressive 
frends fostered by the University Council on Educational Admin- 
istration and others in recent years in educating administrators 
should be respected and, second, that the kind of substantive ma- 
terial incorporated into this conference must provide the base of 
the administrators’ learning. 

The junior college administrator at the level of dean or 
president cannot simply be a technician, a bureaucrat, or a man- 
ager. He must have a sense of educational values, a perception of 
the meaning of higher education, a commitment to the ends of 
education as well as knowledge of the means, and a wisdom as to 
how social institutions including education achieve support. In 
total, the successful junior college administrator for the next sev- 
eral years should in my opinion be as much philosopher as man- 
ager— perhaps even more philosopher than manager! 

The professors attending this conference will I belive support 
this observation. Indeed, I suspect they understand better what I 
have just said than I myself understand it. 

A second large class of junior college personnel that univer- 
sities surely will be edurating are student personnel staff and par- 
ticularly counselors. This group of college and university servants 
has emerged as a distinct group. The faculty adviser still has a role 
but the advising and counseling specialist is now with us. And he 



should be. I would not insist that the counselor per se be trained 
counselor, indeed I think counselors should probably 
be a generic class. But programs of varied emphases are Ld will 
continue to be devised. As we have vocational rehabilitation 

students emphasizing college counsel- 
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will probably for some time emerge from the professoriate. 

As we have inferred, the only area which in the near future 
may tttablwh a professional education component is junior college 
teaching. There will be a place for higher education content fn 
workshofM and as a post doctoral field for a few. Finally, some 
persons should be trained as scholars in the field. Their basic 
training, however, should probably be in such areas as psycholoin- 
measurement and statistic, history and philisophy. and so on 
Their dissertations should use the tools of their discipline but be 
on a higher education topic. These persons will be in a position 
to accept a variety of positions, most frequently. I suspect, in col- 
leges of education teaching higher education, in institutional re 
search, or as staff positions in administrative bureaucracies. 

As a field of scholarship, there is much to be done. I should 
like to see a variety of disciplinary tools used on a variety of broad 
areas of concern. There is much to be done in administration and 
finance, institutions as organizations, and the nature of students 
It IS interesting to see men like Machlup and Harris writing on 
economic matters, Reisman being all over the lot, and the emerg- 
ence of such persons as Burton Clark from sociology to work in 
higher education The approaches can be psychological, sociologi- 
cal. historical, philosophical, and so on. I think a group at a uni- 



should be. I would not insist that the counselor per se be trained 
as a college counselor, indeed 1 think counselors should probably 
be a generic class. But programs of varied emphases are and will 
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I^itii h^T two or three courses dealing 
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„io^up whicli IS considering organizing a program in higher educa'- 
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igher education as an area of concentration primarily at the 

di^r'T T ■ education (or perhaps in other 
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™ ege, oi in ancillary or service fields (e.g., student pe^„„el) in 

administrators 
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persons should be trained as scholars in the field. Their basic 
training, however, should probably be in such areas as psycholoay 
measur^ent and sutistics, history and philisophy, and so on. 
Their disertations should use the tools of their discipline but be 
on a higher education topic. These persons will be in a position 
to accept a variety of positions, most frequently, I suspect, in col- 
leges of education teaching higher education, in institutional re- 
search, or as staff positions in administrative bureaucracies. 

As a field of scholarship, there is much to be done. I should 
like to see a variety of disciplinary tools used on a variety of broad 
areas of concern. There is much to be done in administration and 
finance, institutions as organizations, and the nature of students 
It IS interesting to see men like Machlup and Harris writing on 
economic matters, Reisman being all over the lot, and the emerg- 
ence of such persons as Burton Clark from sociology to work in 
higher education. The approaches can be psychological, sociologi- 
cal, historical, philosophical, and so on. I think a group at a uni- 
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versity could olock out a general area and with a group of stu- 
dents begin to explore it somewhat systematically. Michigan State 
University has done this in “evaluation.” McConnell has been do- 
ing it at California around “diversity.” I do not insist on any 
program being neatly and tightly planned, but I should like to 
see fewer ad hoc or expedient or only timely studies made by 
staff and students. In essence, higher education at the present time 
is better left as a research field where the disciplines meet and 
training in it, as such, remains fluid. It is not ready to mount a 
“complete curriculum.” 



Lei luc now and once again sliift ihe emphasis of this paper. 
I have said something about the classic roles of universities as 
teaching, research, and service institutions in relation to junior 
colleges. I have suggested that universities can be especially useful 
in suggesting change and adaptation. I have made a few judg- 
ments about the potential programs for educating junior college 
teachers and administrators. Let us be more concrete in this final 
section by reviewing specifically one segment of the junior college 
program— namely the occupational or vocational segment. We 
should like to be somewhat explicit as to how the university might 
help junior colleges perform their task here better. 

Occupational education is viewed as a fundamental purpose of 
the junior college. One type— the technical institute— has this as its 
over-riding purpose. While every junior college does not have a 
program or programs in vocational education, no careful student 
of the junior college situation would deny to the colleges a voca- 
tional education objective. But having said this, one can say little 
more- One finds little agreement as to what might belong in the 
junior college vocational programs. There is misunderstanding of 
the nature of the programs even by the people who administer 
them and teach in them. Students tend to shun the courses. There 
seems to be little systematic attention, particularly of a research 
character, to vocational curricula and to the changing world of 
work as it might be reflected in changing programs. 

Of the junior colleges’ two broad purposes — transfer education 
and terminal education, most are agreed the transfer program is 
emphasized and operates better. Venn quotes Medsker to this effect; 

“It is obvious . . . that the two year college in America is 
focused more on the transfer than the terminal function. If, 
then, the institution is adjudged solely on the basis of its 
special services to students who do not transfer, it fails to 
measure up.” (12 p. 89. Also 11, p. 112) 
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California as a state does as much to accomplish the vocational 
objective as any state. Lombardi, a California Junior College Presi- 
dent, writing in the Educational Record recalls that the schools 
must periodically re-examine the role of vocational education and 
then states: 

“The California Junior Colleges have not been spared this 
ordeal. As the examination has progressed, educators have 
discovered that consensus on the aims and objectives of occu- 
pational education does not exist, a condition in sharp con- 
trast to that on college transfer education.” (10, p. 142) 

The need for terminal occupational programs is nevertheless 
accepted and clear. Indeed, the need will grow. (See 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 10, 11, and 12.) The substance of this conference has funda- 
mental implications for the world of work and is pregnant with 
meaning as to how people must be educated for this world. The 
shift of vocational education from the secondary schools to the two- 
year colleges is underway and will accelerate. 

The man-power authority Ginzberg (1, p. 34) has written: 
“Most young people have the intellectual capacity to complete 
an academic high-school curriculum, and perhaps to attend a 
junior college, should postpone vocational education until they 
complete high school. Until then, most young people should 
concentrate on acquiring control over the rudiments and 
simple academic subjects.” 

Despite the acceptance of purpose, we have already noted 
that the junior college is having a hard time with the occupational 
objective. Indeed, the prospects for the objective as one reads a 
number of recent reports on vocational education, are not bright. 
Can the universities help clarify the situation, define issues, pro- 
vide understanding, initiate programs of research and training- 
all of which will be strictly relevant to junior college vocational 
education? I believe that they can, that they should, and that they 
are about the only group that can rapidly advance the junior col- 
lege in this sphere of its activitiy. What form would such efforts in 
the university take? 

Clark, for one and as a university based research activity, has 
superbly illuminated the difficulties of achieving vocational edu- 
cation m the junior college in his study. The Open Door College. 
(3) San Jose junior college, the case in Clark’s study, could not 
apparently have been a more favorable situation for occupational 
education. It was established with this as a primary objective. It 
was given facilities favorable to vocational education. Its admin- 
istrators weie vocational education people. But because of a tech- 
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nicality in the legal structure that required general education of- 
ferings and because of the motivation of students, coupled with 
status concepts concerning occupation offerings, the college rather 
rapidly became a “typical” situation in which transfer education 

defeated occupational education. 

Lombardi has stated what may be at the heart of the matter. 
He states: “It is not yet certain whether the junior college is part 
of secondary or of higher education. It is still seeking a philosophy” 
(10, p. 142). Here perhaps lies part of the problem. The junior ci- 
lege, in sociological terms, is not yet an institution. It is not in 
control of itself. It has the same problems, institutionally con- 
ceived, as the teachers colleges had from their founding until re- 
rent years and as they became basically multi-purpose colleges 
Consequently, the junior college is marked by confused purposes 
and uncertain means to accomplish them. It can serve the univer- 
sity and some of its students by providing transfer education be- 
cause this IS an uncomplicated task, although it may be demanding. 
But providing vocational education requires much more. We would 
hold, and as Lombardi suggests, not until the two-year colle^^e has 
attained its own philosophy will the vocational programs lieein 
to be successful. ° 

The Clark study lays out the situation. Probably only a uni- 
versity based man and one thoroughly in control of his method- 
ologfy for institutional analysis could have produced the body of 
knowledge which Clark produced. And it is this knowledge which 
leads to systematic understanding and potential control of the 
or^nization. It is the kind of knowledge which is necessary if a 
philosophy is to be achieved. 

But achieving a philosophy does not solve the problems of 
organization, of programs, and of faculty. These also are very real 
problems to the two-year colleges in terms of meeting the occupa- 
tional objective. ^ 

The nature of junior college organization as it relates to voca- 
tional education and perhaps inhibits it, is interesting. 

McClure has pointed out the realities that must be faced by 
the several states if they are “to meet the challenge of vocational 
and technical education at the junior college level.” (1, p. 232) He 
cites such items as the need to educate a larger segment of the 
population, the need for a broadening educational purpose, urban- 
ization, increasing numbers who want post-high school education, 

growth of adult education, and the need for counseling services on 
a broader scale. 
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He then states: 

“The possible range of specialization in vocational and techni- 
cal education is so great that a state system of junior college 
education is imperative. It is difficult to see how anything less 
can cope with the problem. 

“The most compelling need today is an organization with 
statewide coverage which omits nothing of importance. A 
rational state system is a necessity.” (1, p. 234) 

McClure then adds: 

“The most imaginative structure for vocational and technical 
education of less than four-year-college level is a state syscem 
of comprehensive junior colleges. This system would consist of 
regional administrative units located strategically with refer- 
ence to distribution of population and coordinated by a state 
agency for higher education.” (1, pp. 234-235) 

That the states vary tremendously in the.’r response to the 
challenge is revealed when we discover that fifty per cent of all 
students enrolled in junior college occupational programs are en- 
rolled in the colleges of two states (California and New York) and 
perhaps three quarters of all enrollees are in the colleges of only 
5 states. (12, p. 89) This condition is partly a function of popula- 
tion but it is also a function of the failure of many states to meet 
the challenge and problem of either junior college education or of 
vocational education. 

Now the question, “Who better can state the challenge than 
the universities of the several states?” It is of significance that the 
statement that the vocational objective can only be met by an or- 
ganized state system of two-year colleges has been made by a uni- 
versity professor and appears in the yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. But as we have been saying, 
this is what professors are supposed to do and what yearbooks are 
for. 

Norman Harris has chided the deans and presidents of junior 
colleges for not being able to implement the vocational education 
objective of the junior college as he thinks it should be imple- 
mented. (5) But the bases for programs and curriculum must be 
found in the analyses of the scholars of universities— the sociologists, 
psychologists, engineering scientists, economists, educators and 
others. Only as these people do their work can sound programs 
be made operational by the junior college faculty and admin- 
istrators. 

Among the conditions which seem to work against vocational 
education in the junior colleges are these: 





1- coUege oriented instructors and administrative 

^e^" institution, modelled on the four- 

3. The expectation of students enrolled that they will con 
unue their education beyond the junior college 

4. The hierarchal status of the junior college occupational 
raining in relation to four-year and graduate occupational 
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5. The cost of occupational education. 
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bilities in meeting vocational teacher lieeds, perhaps something 
would result. 

Such programs should he planned hy persons representing 
these groups at least: (1) the subject matter departments in the 
technologies, certainly colleges of engineering, (2) the expert in 
vocational education, and (3) the expert in the junior college. 
Models, as Swanson and Cramer suggest, may be found in agri- 
culture or home economics or in nursing. 

Perhaps we can best summarize the status of vocational edu- 
cation in the junior college in these words from the Venn report: 
“Opportunities for post-secondary occupational education are 
best described as a sometime thing. The variety of institutions 
that offer programs, the wide range of approaches among the 
various states and the resulting disparity of opportunity open 
to students in various parts of the country, all serve to make 
definitions and generalizations virtually impossible.” (12, p. 85) 

Venn goes on to say: 

“Taken as a whole, American junior colleges do not give 
proper attention to the occupational education phase of their 
purpose.” (12, p. 88) 

Perhaps we can summarize the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity in these words: First, Lombardi ends his piece in the Edu- 
cational Record this way: 

“. . . the junior college will perpetrate an injustice on its stu- 
dents and will retard the development of its occupational pro- 
gram unless it insists on the principle that occupational 
courses have a place in its curriculum and that they are the 
equal of its academic curriculum.” (10, p. 147) 

Venn makes this observation: 

“[post secondary occupational education] is an area of educa- 
tion upon which the new technology has placed the stamp of 
utmost importance, an area ripe for new thinking and vigor- 
ous leadership.” (12, p. 85) 

It seems to me that university based scholars in the fields of 
higher education, of vocational education, and educational ad- 
ministration should be doing much of this “new thinking” and 
perhaps providing part of the “vigorous leadership” which Venn 
asks for. 

The group of scholars just named should be enlisting the 
attention of their colleagues in the several social sciences to assess 
the job trends of the future, estimate programs needed, describe 
the motives of the young to enroll in these programs, plan the 
organization of education in the states to meet the conditions both 
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current and future, assess the costs and propose the sources of 
revenue to meet them. 

This is the kind of job which universities do best and for 
which we are suppou-xl. V/c as scholars do not, every hour, have 
to Le operating a prc;;»-ani. We can looi down the road— five years 
ten years, twenty years ami thus today determine the future In 
these terms, universities cap and chould initiate progiams of edu- 
cation, of administration, and oi research for junior colleges. 
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^ ^ONNELL. a natural it is to have people who are 

not primarily researchers teaching lower division courses in com- 
munity colleges. But I have been asked, “How do these faculty 
(Kople keep up?” “How does your faculty keep up?” This is some- 
ing that has bothered me. It seems to me that the universities ran 
oflFer a variety of opportunities for our community college faculties 
to keep up. We ought to have summer sessions, short courses, non- 
credit courses, and programs where the graduate schools and the 
schmls of education cooperate so that our faculty on a continuing 
Imis can go to the university center to get refreshed and keep up 
with their fields, as Dr. Anderson suggests. I see this as one of our 
principal limitations as we build faculties for the futuie, but if we 
lick this problem of their keeping up, we’ll continue to have the 
kind of teaching we all want. 

I w^ reminded as 1 was silting here of a question that the 
protagonist, Lewis Elliott, asks of himself in one of C. P. Snow’s 
novels in the Strangers and Brothers series. What is the characteris- 
tic of many people in the British establishment which keeps them 
from cutting their way to the top? The people who are able, who 
are smart, who are ambitious, but who never quite make the first 
rank— what is it that precludes their making the first rank? Lewis 
Elliott decides that there is a unique and subtle combination of dif- 
fidence and pride that prevents otlierwise predictably top level 
people from making the top. It occurs to me that there is a problem 
which we have in community colleges that involves this combina- 
tion of diffidence and pride. We have to have Ralph Fields sland 
up and tell us about how right we are; and yet there is a diffidence 
about oar relations with the four-year institutions. 

We don’t ne^ to worry too much about this question of 
articulation and lai^n with the four-year institutions. It is a natural 
situation that is going to come. What could be better than braving 
our students coming out of Berkshire Community College and going 
to the University of Massachusetts already having shown that they 
can do the jobs and can achieve higher averages than those who 
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to our last speaker, 1 would sec this as a great need. You cannc'^ 
really make intelligent administrative judgments, or any kind of 
judgments, unless you have something upon which to base them. 
Therefore, 1 would look to research and hope that there would be a 
great deal of it of a programatic type and at various university 
centers. 

1 would make this comment about the Michigan State proposal 
here: I don’t think you get much research from this kind of organ- 
ization. I think it reflects a service orientation, that is, it is more of 
a public relations, bring-everybody-into-the-planning, kind of ar- 
rangement, than it is a center for research. This is not to criticize it. 
Somebody has to do this sort of thing and it’s very important, but 
in a way it reflects the dilemma of the community college; on the 
one hand an area that has this tremendous service call to its region, 
its community, etc., and yet on the other hand an area where we do 
need some kind of substantial understanding. I am a little bothered 
by the need for research and understanding in this area on the one 
hand, and the understandable attraction of diversity for the people 
in higher education on the other hand. That is, I don’t really see 
very much tuning up going on. What I think I see are a few research 
centers around the country where some good things are happening; 
particularly at Berkeley and Michigan, and perhaps one or two 
others. 1 also see a few isolated professors, who are very busy with 
program and guiding dissertations of a variety of kinds because 
their clientele is so heterogeneous. While, 1 myself, feel that 1 like 
the idea of a program being developed for a man, 1 wonder what 
the consequences will be of not approaching this in a more pro- 
gramatic way. 1 might suggest that it leaves something of a void 
because you may find that many of the future people are trained 
either in programs in counseling or in programs in administration. 
1 do think that the great features of the programs in administration 
that will benefit the programs in higher education will be some of 
the applications of resear h knowhow to these programs as people 
in administration more and more become oriented toward a broader 
type of understanding of educational organization. I think this will 
be very useful to tlie junior college researcher who wants to look at 
administration in junior colleges. 

One question that is always valuable to ask is what are the con- 
sequences of a particular thing; a particular form of organization, 
for example. One of the consequences of this kind of organization 
will be that you won’t get very good research, but you will get good 
service programs. What are the consequences of the vocational 
orientation for the junior college? What are the likely consequences 
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of the transfer orientation? It seems to me that the vocational 
orientation will have as its primary consequences for the junior 
college: (1) That the junior college will become more like high 
school, (2)its faculty will be more like high school teachers and (3) 
the business and industrial community will have a g^reater influence 
in the shaping of the program. 

If you have a transfer situation, what are the likely conse- 
quences? Obviously, the universities will have tremendous influence 
on these programs. The faculties will try to be more like university 
faculties, etc. I think there will be a wide number of consequences 
both extra-organizational and within the organization. These ques- 
tions 1 think are very significant and useful as well as the kinds of 
things about which a great deal of data must be gathered in order 
to resolve the problem. 

SMITH: As a director of one of these administration training 
programs, I would like to say that first we try to select our people 
from those that have had somewhat the same kind of background 
that O’Connell has had, for example, and then perhaps add to their 
abilities and aptitudes so that they might become proficient admin- 
istrators. Anderson has said that Ae president of a community col- 
lege should probably be more of a philosopher than a manager. 
I think he has to be more of an educator than a manager. 

Part of all our programs are beyond the so-called course work. 
We try to combine theory and prac»*ce through various kinds of 
activities. I agree that these programs have to be more or less tailor 
made to fit the particular individual; matching what he needs with 
what he’s had and what his background has been. All of the people, 
however, on this Kellogg program are expected to spend at least 
one term as an intern working in a community college at the ad- 
ministrative level and must do a commendable piece of research 
that perhaps makes some contribution to the whole field of com- 
munity college administration. 

All of us who have the programs, have to make an annual re- 
port that shows just how many of our people are presidents in com- 
munity college positions. We also do a follow-up evaluation of the 
success of these people. There are a number of others that are at 
sub-level community college positions. As we are talking this morn- 
ing, eight of our people who have finished our program have gone 
directly into the presidency of a community college and others have 
gone in as deans of instruction, deans of student personnel services, 
deans of vocational technical divisions, etc. As we move into our 
sixth year, we are in the process of evaluating just how successful 
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our pro^am has been. One of the ways in which we are going to 
have to justify the continuance of this program will be in terms of 
how successful these people have been who have been placed i i 
administration. 

I certainly do not agree with you, O’Connell, that the persons 
who have these jobs, such as you have, are going to be any more 
successful than a person who has had those kinds of experiences in 
addition to our program. Outside of our Kellogg Fellows, we also 
ave many other people in the so-called community college training 
program. They are screened for admission for advanced graduate 
study according to university rules, and in an additional way be- 
cause we are going to give them money. I would, if course, defend 

our program; but I had a feeling that O'Connell was a little skep- 
tical about a formalized program. 

O’CONNELL: I would say that I think the leadership pro 
grams are good; I would just give them a much lower priority than 
Ur. Anderson did m his paper. In my own case, most of the group of 
people who came up to the graduate school in public administra- 
tion at t e Maxwell School are not now, some 15 years later, in 
positions of public administration for which they were specifically 
trained. Without casting any reflections on my classmates, my hunch 
IS that most of the sharper of the group found a plethora of op- 
portunities both in government and private industry and in educa- 
tion in something other than that for which they were trained. So 
my own prediction based on this experience would be that if we 
looked at your group (Smith’s) 15 years from now, we would find 
many of them have moved into four-year educational administra- 
tion; and that’s fine. Indeed, the movement back and forth from 
one kind of administration to another is a very healthy thing. 

I think we are pointing at a moving target and it’s a little hard to 
predict how many administrative positions, 10 to 15 years from 
now, we are going to find we are actually filling. 

I would say that the president of a community college, like the 
president of a four-year college or a bureau or department head in 
government, ought to be a "eneralist administrator. This includes 
scHTie philosophy, some manager ability, and the highest level of 
educational outlook. Above all, however, he should be the generalist 
administrator; and you find these people everywhere. If you want 
to put this intellectual capacity on a scale, it is perhaps 4th or 5th 
after such things as energy, ability to work smoothly with people 
and some oth..rs. I think you find your presidents and top personnel 
for colleges m a whole variety of other jobs. The best ones that I 
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have seen have come from a variety of backgrounds and turn out to 
be good generalist administrators. I’m not sure you can train them 
to be this. 

WILLOWER: It seems to me that this type of comment 
(O’Connell’s) where you tend to rank energy, intellect, etc., is the 
very kind of thing that we need to do research on. I don’t really 
think you can support your opinion and I don’t think you propose 
to support it, but based on your experience you think energy is 
4 or 5 categories above intelligence. This is the kind of think we 
need to look at in a reasoned, careful manner against some the- 
oretical basis. We would be much further ahead by doing so. 

I think Dr. Smith’s comments are wholly appropriate. Regard- 
less of where you find somebody that looks good, you want them to 
be exposed to experience that will make them think carefully about 
the position for which you propose to prepare them. Insofar as the 
program in administration does this— wonderful. Insofar as the pro- 
gram in some other field does this— wonderful, too. I think, though, 

I can be very detached about this because I don’t run a junior col- 
lege or don t have anything to do with a program in higher 
education. 



SMITH: The other area about which I would like to briefly 
comment is that of training teachers for the community college pro- 
fession. Back ill 1962, our state eliminated certification requirements 
for community college teachers and that is the trend as far as I can 
see. Up until that time there were certain courses of education that 
they had to have; educational psychology, history of education, etc. 
Those of us who were in the teacher training business and were 
turning out certified community college people then asked this 
question, “\ow what do you want our program to be?” We’ve 
formed a committee of administrators plus those of us in teacher 
training institutions and drew up guidelines for the employment of 
professional staff in Michigan community colleges. 

I agree with another statement our speaker made in regard to 
having too many courses in the area of education. But, we were still 
old-fashioned enough to agree upon having four areas. The Master’s 
Degree was, of course, the basic minimum in this guideline. There 
were four things we felt these people should have and the best way 
to get it w’ould probably be in courses in teacher training institu- 
tions. If they didn’t have a knowledge of these four things, they 
could be hired but would be expected to take courses, study on their 
owm, or engage in in-service activity. 
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These areas are: (A) An understanding of the history of the 
unction, purpose, philosophy and curriculum of the community 
CO lege, (B) an understanding of instructional problems and the 
knowledge of and competence in utilizing materials in methods of 
teaching at the community college level, (C) a knowledge of the 
characteristics and behavior of community college students and 
(D) a knowledge of research in the community college field as well 
as an understanding of research techniques appropriate to instruc- 
tional improvement in the field to be taught. That is about all the 
Michigan community college administrators require besides the 

Master s Degree with a major in the discipline in which they are 
going to teach. ^ 



We have developed the Ed.S., or education specialist, program 
one year beyond the Master’s Degree level which strengtLnfthe 

stHKnplU^^ t ""u ^ person is going to teach but 

still spells out these above 4 areas. If they have gotten them during 

a Masters program, all 45 hours may be taken in their academic 

field; but If they lack 3 to 6 or 9 hours, they may take 3 or 6 hours 

education specialist degree diploma, 
think, therefore that a person is better off if he has all these other 
ihties and attributes as well as first hand experience at least in an 
in-service or intern program in a community college or in an ad- 
ministration training program. 



ANDERSON: I have no quarrels with the members of the 
panel who hav^ commented on my remarks of the morning. We 
have had an interesting discussion which reveals differences of 
emphases rather than differences of subtance. Some of the panel 
have put the priorities one way, some another. I believe that at this 
moment the variety, the variation, the different points of view 
whieli we hnd reveal^, are a very healthy thing. They also serve to 
reveal what I called the state of the art. 

Question: I’d like to ask Professor Anderson about one com- 
ment that he made. He indicated that at the present time the 
number of courses in higher education should probably number 
between three and six. ^ 

VVould you elaborate a bit about the content and priority you 
lAouId assign to these various courses? ^ ^ 



ANDERSOA : I believe all would agree to a general survey 
course that includes historical material, but which concentrates 
more upon the current status-where we are in the field of higher 
education-that includes a considerable amount of normative data. 
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I A number of universities offer a course in the curriculum of higher 

< education. Students seem to find this course useful. In such a course 

in curriculum the issues surrounding general education are raised, 
! and the technology of designing a curriculum for general and 

; liberal education is presented. 

; Currently there appears to be a waive of interest in a course 

. that focuses upon the student in the college. I assume there is a 

' p ace for a course in organization and administration of higher 

education. The courses which I have just commented on should 
be based on material presented in the survey course. 

. A number of institutions have a special course on the com- 

s munity college as an entity in its own right-with a particular phil- 

osophy ani* a particular history. This course serves to orient future 
two-year college teachers and administrators to the nature of the 
• institution in which they will presumably work. 

^ ^ personally, would feel more comfortable with a program in 

education which emphasizes individual study by advanced 
, students, seminars which probe in depth current issues in higher 

f education, and related types of activity which strive to formulate 

I new conceptualizations of various aspects of the institution we call 

f higher learning.” 

I Comment: I think I’d like to make a confession and an objec- 

i tion. I think there is no question about the need for the university 

f as objective observant of the community colleges. I think 

community college movement probably have been guilty 
of stressing our failures. We have been hoping for 100% accomplish- 
ment of our objectives in conscientious students. When we haven’t 
f reached that 100%, we have emphasized it to the point where we 

other people the impression that maybe we are operating 
. efficiency; or 15% of what our basic objectives are. This 

** where I think universities might play an important role. They 
conduct research to point out realistically the positive aspects 
ot the whole community college movement. 

f . We have been bemoaning our lack of personnel services. Max 

j Raines has traveled a-ound the country and knows there are many 

f good programs, and he knows they could be better. On the other 

{ “^"d, the extent of the job being done isn’t really that bad. We 

worries about adult education; or not reaching our entire con- 
f «>J«ency. But we can see Erie County Technical Institute with 

I enrolled in tl;e evening division. There are other colleges right 

* here in New York State with double the enrollment in the evening 

division as that in the day. ” 
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We’ve worried about our vocational-occupational education, 
yet Max Smith knows perfectly well that in Michigan there is an 
articulation with many colleges of the area; between vocational 
programs in the high school and the less sophisticated programs in 
the community collegfe. We hear about high tone liberal arts in New 
England, and yet in Massachusetts, where the movement is relatively 
new, we discovered that better than 50% of our students are en- 
rolled in the non-transfer program. Possibly we ourselves, those of 
us in the movement, have been guilty of giving the impression that 
we re not doing very much of a job. I think instead this reflects on 
our wanting to do a 100% job. 

Ray Schultze just completed a study going back to 1950 or 
1952 on the background, opinions, etc of administrators in com- 
munity colleges throughout the country. I think it will be extremely 
helpful to those who are worried about the preparation of admin- 
istrators of these colleges. 

I think the university’s first responsibility for research would be 
in the area of discovering exactly what the community colleges are 
doing. Probably the best example of the problems in this area is the 
reaction I received at a certain university, which happens to be on 
the other side of the Charles River and whose colors are not re- 
ferred to as red, but crimson. Knowing that we’re going to need 
better than 1,000 faculty members in our community college system 
within the next ten years, I hoped to encourage them to consider 
the preparation of these faculty members. I was asked this question; 
“Community colleges: Are they four-year institutions or are they 
like the junior colleges?’’ 
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